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NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS! 





THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION 18 ‘A COVENANT WITH DEATIt 
AND AN AGREEMENT WITH HELL: 


¥"< Yes! it cannot be denied—the slaveholding 
lords of the South prescribed, as a condition of their 
assent to the Constitution, three special provisions to 


| secure the perpetuity of their dominion over their 


slaves The first was the immunity, for twenty years, 
of preserving the African slave trade; thesecond was 
the stipulation to surrender fugitive slaves—an en- 
gagement positively prohibited by the laws of God, 
delivered from Sinai; and, thirdly, the exaction, fata 
to the principles of popular representation, of a repre- 
sentation for slaves—for articles of merchandize, under 
the name of persons. . . To call government thus con- 
stituted a democracy, is to insult the understanding of 
mankind. It is doubly tainted with the infection of 
riches and slavery. Itsreciprocal operation upon the 
government of the nation is to establish an artificial 
majority in the slave representation over that of the 
free people, in the Arericar Congress, and thereby 
to make the PRESERVATION, PROPAGATION 
AND PERPETUATION OF SLAVERY THE VI- 
1 AL AND ANIMATING SPIRIT OF THE NA- 
TIONAL GOVERNMENT.’—Joun Quincy Apams 
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, bound to no party and to no human being, but only, 
| according to my best judgment, to act for the good 
jof all. Again, sir, 1 speak with pride, both for my- 
self and others, when J add that these avowals found 
ja sympathizing response. In this spiritl have come 
jhere, and inthis spirit I shall speak to-day, 
Rejoicing in my independence, and claiming noth- 


As slavery assumes to be national, so, by an equal- 
ly strange perversion, freedom is degraded to be 
sectional, and all who uphold it, under the national 
Constitution, share this same epithet. The honest 
efforts to secure its blessings, everywhere within the 
jurisdiction of Congress, are scouted as sectional; 
and this cause, which the founders of our National 
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|ing from party ties, throw myself upon the candor | Government had so much at heart, is called section- 
jand magnanimity of the Senate. I now ask your) alism. ‘These terms, now belonging to the common- 
lattention; but 1 trast not to abuse it. I may speak | places of political speech, are adopted and misap- 
|strongly; for I shall speak openly, and from the| plied by most persons without reflection. But herein 
|strength of my convictions. I may speak warmly;|is the power of slavery. According to a curious 
ifor I stall speak from the heart. But in no event) tradition of the French langnage, Louis XIV., the 
can I forget the amenities which belong to debate,! grand monarch, by an accidental error of speech, 





and which especially become this body. Slavery I 
must condemn with my whole soul; but here I need 
| only borrow the language of slaveholders themselves ; 
;nor would it accord with my habits or my sense of 
justice to exhibit them as the impersonation of the 
| institution—Jefferson calis it the ‘ enormity ’—which 
jthey cherish. Of them] do not speak; but without 
fear and without faver, as without impeachment of 
any person, I assail this wrong. Again, sir, I may 
}err; but it will be withthe Fathers. I plant myself 
}on the ancient way of the Republic, with its grand- 
jest names, its surest landmarks, and all its original 
altar-fires about me. 


And now, on the very threshold, I encounter the 
objection that there is a final settlement, in principle 
and substance, of the question of Slavery, and that 
all discussion of it is closed. Both the old political 
parties of the country, by formal resolutions, have 
united in this declaration. Ona subject which for 
vears has agitated the public mind; which yet pal- 
pitates in every heart and burns on every tongue; 
| which, in its immeasurable importance, dwarfs all 
others subjects; which, by its constant and gigantic 
presence, throws a shadow across these Halls ; which 
lat this very time calls for appropriations to meet extra- 
ordinary expenses it has caused, they have imposed 
the rule of silence. According to them, sir, we 
may speak of everything except that alone, which is 
most present in all our minds. 


| with flagrant inconsistency, it challenges the very 
discussion which it pretends to forbid. Such a dec- 
laration, on the eve of an election, is, of course, 
submitted to the consideration and ratification of the 
people. Debate, inquiry, discussion, are the neces- 
sry consequence, Silence becomes impossible. 
Slavery, which vou profess to banish from the public 
attention, openiy by your invitation enters every poli- 
tical meeting and every political convention, Nay, 
at this moment it stalks into this Senate, crying, like 
the daughters of the horse-leech, ‘Give! give!’ 
But no unanimity of politicians can uphold the 
baseless assumption, that a law, or any conglomerate 
of laws, under the name of Compromise, or howso- 
ever called, is finn]. Nothing can be plainer than 
this; that, by no Parliamentary device or knot.can any 


Legislature tie the hands of a succeeding Legisla- | 


ture, so as to prevent the full exercise of its consti- 
tutional Pach Legislature, under a just 
sense of its responsibility, must judge for itself; and 
if it think proper, it may revise or amend, or absolute- 
ly undo the work of its predecessors. ‘The laws of 
the Medes and Persians are proverbially said to have 
) been unalterable; but they stand forth in history as 


powers, 


a single example of such irrational defiance of the | 


To this combined effort I might fitly reply, that, | 


among supple courtiers, changed the gender of a 
noun ; but slavery has done more than this. It has 
changed word for word. It has taught many to say 
national instead of sectional, and sectional instead of 
national. 
| Slavery national! Sir, this is all a mistake and 
| absurdity, fit to take a place in some new collection of 
Vulgar Errors, by some other Sir Thomas Browne, 
with the ancient but exploded stories, that the toad 
bas a stone in its head, and that ostriches digest iron. 
| According to the true spirit of the Constitution, and 
the sentiments of the Fathers, Slavery and not Free- 
| dom is sectional. while Freedom and not Slavery is 
| national. On this unanswerable proposition I take 
my stand, And here commences my argument. 
The subject presents itself under two principal 
heads: First, the true relations of the National 
Government to Slavery, wherein it will appear that 
| there is no national fountain out of which Slavery 
can be derived, and no national power, under the 
Constitution, by which it can be supported. En- 
lightened by this general survey, we shal] be pre- 
pared to consider, Seconpiy, the true nature of the 
provision for the rendition of fugitives from labor, 
and herein especially the unconstitutional and offen- 
sive legislation of Congress in pursuance thereof. 
| I. And now for the TRUE RELATIONS OF THE 
NationaL GOVERNMENT TO Stavery. These will 
j be readily apparent, if we do not neglect well- 
| established principles. 

If Slavery be national, if there be any power in 
the National Government to uphold this institution— 
as in the recent Siave Act—it must be by virtue of 
the Constitution. Nor can it be by mere inference, 
implication, or conjecture. According to the uni- 
form admission of courts and jurists in Europe, again 
and again promulgated in our country, Slavery can 
be derived only from clear and special recognition. 
|* The state of Slavery,’ said Lord Mansticld, pro- 

nouncing judgment in the great case of Somersett, 
‘is of such a nature, that it is incapable of being 

introduced on any reasons moral or political, bud 
only by positive law. It is so odious, that nothing 
can be suffered to support il but positive Law.— 
| (Howell’s State Trials, vol. 20, p. 82.) And a slave- 
holding tribunal, the Supreme Court of Mississippi, 
adopting the same principle, has said: 


| 


| Slavery is condemned by reason and the laws of 
|nature. 1* exists and can exist on/y through munici- 
pal regulations.’—( Harry vs. Decker, Walker R., 42.) 


And another slaveholding tribunal, the Supreme | 


, Court of Kentucky, has said: 

| 

| We view this as a right existing by positive law, of 
' a municipal character, without foundation in the law 

| of nature or the unwritten and common law,’—( Rankin 
| vs. Lydia, 2 Marshall, 470.) 


would not have Slavery national. After debate, the 
subject was committed to a committee of eleven, who 
subsequently reported a substitute, authorizing ‘a 
tax on such migration or importation, at a rate nol 
exceeding the average of duties laid on imports.’ This 
language, classifying persons with merchandise, 
seemed to imply arecognition that they were proper- 
lty. Mr. Sherman at once declared himself ¢ against 
| this part, as acknowledging men to be property, by 
taxing them as such ander the character of slaves.’ 
Mr. Gorham ‘thought Mr. Sherman should consider 
the duty not as implying slaves as properly, but asa 
discouragement to the importation of them?” Mr. 
Madison, in mild juridical phrase, ‘thought it wrong 
to admit in the Constitution the idea that there could 
be property in man. After discussion, it was finally 
agreed to make the clause read: 


‘But a tax or duty may be imposed on such im- 
portation, not exceeding ten dollars for each person.’ 


The difficulty seemed then to be removed. and 
the whole clause was adopted. This record de- 
monstrates that the word ‘persons’ was employed 
in order to show that slaves, everywhere under the 
Constitution, were always to be regarded as persons, 
and not as property, and thus to excude from the 
Constitution all idea that there can be property in 
man. Remember well, that Mr. Sherman was op- 
posed to the clause in its original form, ‘as acknow!]- 
edging men to be property ;’ that Mr. Madison was 
also opposed to it, because he ‘thought it wrong to 
admit in the Constitution the idea that there could | 
be property in man;’ and that, after these objec- | 
tions, the clanse was so amended as to exclude the 
idea. But Slavery cannot be national, unless this 
idea is distinctly and unequivocally admitted in the 
Constitution, 

Nor is this all. In the Massachusetts Convention 
to which the Constitution, when completed, was sub- | 
mitted for ratification, @ veteran of the Revolution, 
General Heath, openly declared that, according to 
| his views, Slavery was sectional and not national. 
| His language was pointed. ‘I apprehertl,’ he says, 
| ‘that itis not in our power lo do anything for or against | 
, those who are in Slavery in the Southern States. No | 
| gentleman within these walls detests’ every idea of | 
, Slavery more than I do ; it is generally detested by the | 
| people of this Commonwealth; and [ ardently bope | 

the time will soon come when our brethren in the 
| Southern States will view it as we do, and puta stop | 
|to it; but to this we have no right to compel them. | 
| Two questions naturally arise: Jf we ratify the Con- | 
| stitution, shall we do anything by our act to hold the | 
| blacks in Slavery—or shall we become partakers of 
other men’s sins? | think neither of them. 
| Afterwards, in the first Congress under the Con- 
| stitution, on a motion, which was mach debated, to | 
| introduce into the Impost Bill a duty on the importa- | 
tion of slaves, the same Roger Sherman, who in 
ithe National Convention had opposed the idea of 
property .in man, authoritatively exposed the true 
| relations of the Constitution to Slavery. His Jan- 
guage was, that ‘the Constitution does not consider 
these persons as property ; it speaks of them as per- | 
sons.’ | 
Thus distinctly and constantly, from the very lips 
of the framers of the Constitution, we learn the false- 
hood of the recent assumptions in favor of Slavery, 
jand in derogation of Freedom. 
| Thirdly. According toja familiar rule of interpreta- | 








Sir, such, briefly, are the rules of interpretation, 
which, as applied to the Constitution, fill it with the 
breath of freedom, 


‘Driving far off each thing of sin and guilt.’ 


To the history and prevailing sentiments of the 
times, we may turn for further assurance. In the 
spirit of freedom, the Constitution was formed. In 
this spirit our fathers always spoke apd acted. In 
this spirit the national government was fist organ- 
ized under Washington. And here I recall a scene, 
in itself a touchstone of the period, and an example 
for us, upon which we may look with ‘pure national 
pride, while we learn anew the relations of the na- 
tional government to slavery. 

The revolution had been accomplished. The’ fee- 
ble government of the confederation had passed 
away. The Constitution, slowly matured in a na- 
tional convention, discussed before the people, de- 
fended by masterly pens, had been already adopted. 
The thirteen States stood forth a nation, wherein 
was unity without consolidation, and diversity without 
discord. The hopes of ail were anxiously hanging 
upon the new order of things and the mighty proces- 
sion of events. With signal unanimity, Washington 
was chosen President. Leaving his home at Mount 
Vernon, he repaired to New York, where the first 
Congress had already commenced its session, to as- 
sume his place a3 elected Chief of the Republic.— 
On the thirtieth of Aprii, 1789, the organization of 
the government was completed by his inauguration. 
Entering the Senate chamber, where the two Houses 
were assembled, he was informed that they awaited 
his readiness to receive the oath of office. Without 


delay, attended by the Senators and Representatives, 


with friends and men of mark gathered about him, 
he moved to the balcony in front of the edifice. A 


countless multitude, thronging the open street and 
eagerly watching this great espousal, 


* With reverence look on his majestic face, 
Proud to be less, but of his godlike race.’ 


The oath was administered by the Chancellor of 
New York, At this time, and in his presence, be- 
neath the uncovered heavens, Washington first took 
this vow upon his lips: ‘I do solemnly swear that 
I will faithfully execute the office of President of the 
United States, and will, to the best of my ability, 
preserve, protect, and defend the Constitution of the 
United States.’ 

Over the President, on this high occasion, floated 
the national flag, with its stripes of red and its stars 
on a field of blue. As his patriot eyes rested upon 
the glowing ensign, what currents must have rushed 
swiftly through his soul! Inthe early days of the 
Revolution, in those darkest hours about Boston, af- 
ter the battle of Bunker Hill, and before the Declar- 
ation of Independence, the thirteen stripes had been 
lirst unfurled by him, as the emblem of Union among 
the Coionies for the sake of Freedom. By him, at 
that time, they had been named the Union Flag.— 
Trial, strugg!e and war were now ended. and the 
Union, which they first heralded, was unalterably 
established. To every beholder, these memories 
must have been full of pride and consolation. But, 
jooking back upon the scene, there is one circum- 
stance which, more than all its other associations, 
fills the soul—more than even the suggestions of 
Union, which I prize so much. AT THIS MOMENT, 
WHEN WASHINGTON TOOK HIS FIRST OATH TO SUP- 


true principles of all law, 

; To make a law final, so as not to be reached by Of course, every power to uphold Slavery must have 
Congress, is, by mere legislation, to fasten a new) ay, origin as distinct as that of Slavery itself. Every 
provision on the Constitution. Nay, more; n gives presumption must be as strong against such a power 
to the law a character which the very Constitution | 9, against Slavery. A power so peculiar and offen- 
does not possess. The wise fathers did not treat the sive, 80 hustile to reason, so repugnant to the law of 
country as a Chinese foot, never to grow after if-| nature and the inborn Rights of Man; which de- 
fancy ; but, anticipating Progress, they declared €X-| spoils its victims of the fruits of their labor; which 
pressly thit their Great Act is not final. According | substitutes concubinage for marriage; which abro- 
to the Constitution itself, there is not one of its | gates the relation of parent and child; which, by a 
existing provisions—not even that with regard t0 | denial of education, abases the intellect, prevents a 
fugitives from labor—which may not at all times” be | true knowledge of God, and murders the very soul; 
reached by amendment, and thus be drawn into! which, amidst a plausible physical comfort, degrades 
debate. This is rational and just. Sir, nothing | man, created in the divine image, to the level of a 
from man’s hands, nor law, nor constitution, can be | beast ;—such a power, so eminent, so transcendent, 
final. Truth alone is final. | go tyrannical so unjust, can find no place in any 


jtion, all Jaws concerning the same matter in pari, PORT THE Constitution or tHe Unirep States, 
' materia, are to be construed together. By the same THE NationaL EnsigN, NO WHERE WITHIN THE 
reason, the grand political acts of the nation are to| NATIONAL TERRITORY, COVERED A SINGLE SLAVE. 
be construed together, giving and receiving light | Then, indeed, was Slavery sectional and Freedom 
from each other. Earlier than the Constitution was | national. , ; 
the Declaration of Independence, embodying, in im-| On the sea, an excerable piracy—the trade in 
mortal words, those primal truths to which our conn- slaves—was still, to the national scandal, tolerated 
try pledged itself with its baptismal avows as a na- under the national flag. In the States, as a sectional 
tion. * We hold these traths tobe self-evident, says. institution, beneath the shelter of local laws, slavery 
the nation, ‘ that all men are created equal, that they | unhappily foond a home, But, in the only territo- 
are endowed by their Creator with certain unaliena- | ries at this time belonging to the nation, the broad 
ble rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the | region of the Northwest, it had already, by the ordi- 
pursuit of happiness; that to secure these rights, | nance of freedom, been made impossible, even be- 
governments are instituted among men, deriving | fore the adoption of the Constitution. The District 
their just powers from the consent of the governed.’ | of Columbia, with its fatal incumbrance, had not yet 
But this does not stand alone. ‘There is another | been acquired. 


cred side was daily gaining recruits, and confidently 
looked to the young for the accomplishment of this 
good work. In fitful sympathy with Jefferson was 
another honored son of Virginia, the orator of Jiber- 
ty—Patrick Henry—who, while confessing that he 
was a master of slaves, said: ‘I will not, I cannot 
justify it. However culpable my conduct, { will so far 
pay my devoir to virtue,as to own the excellence 
and rectitude of her precepts, and lament my want 
of conformity to them.’ At this very period, in the 
legislature of Maryland, on a bill for the relief of op- 
pressed slaves, a young man, afterwards by his con- 
summate learning and forensic powers the acknow- 
ledged head of the American bar—William Pinkney 
—in a speech of earnest, truthful eloquence—better 
far for his memory than his transcendent professional 
fame—branded slavery as ‘iniquitous and most dis- 
honorable’; ‘ founded on a disgraceful traffic’; ‘as 
shameful in its continuance as in its origin’; and he 
openly declared, that, ‘by the eternal principles of 
natural justice, no master in the State has a right to 
hold his slave in bondage a single hour.’ 

Thus, at this time, spoke the nation. The church 
also joined its voice. And here, amidst the diversi- 
ties of religious faith, it is instructive to observe the 
general accord, The Quakers first bore their testi- 
mony. At the adoption of the Constitution, their 
whole body, under the early teaching of George 
Fox, and by the crowning exertions of Benezet and 
Woolman, bad become an organized band of aboli- 
tionists, penetrated by the conviction that it was un- 
lawful to hold a fellow-man in bondage. The Meth- 
odists, numerons, earnest and faithful, never ceased 
by their preachers to proclaim the saine truth. Their 
rules, in 1788, denounced in formal language ‘the 
buying or selling of bodies and souls of men, women 
and children, with an intention to enslave them.’— 
The words'of their great apostle, John Wesley, were 
constantly repeated. On the eve of the National 
Convention, the burning tract was circulated, in 
which he exposes American slavery as the ‘ vilest’ 
of the world—‘ such slavery as is not found among 
the Turks at Algiers,’—and, after declaring ‘ liberty. 
the birthright of every human creature, of which no 
law can deprive him,’ he pleads: ‘If, therefore, you 
have any regard to justice, (to say nothing of mercy 
or the revealed law of God,) render unto all their 
due. Give liberty to whom liberty is due, that is, 
toevery child of man, to every partaker of human na- 
ture.” At the same time, the Presbyterians, a pow- 
erful religious body, inspired by the principles of 
John Calvin, in more moderate language, but by a 
public act, recorded their judgment, recommending 
‘to all the people under their care, to use the most 
prudent measures consistent with the interest and 
the state of civil society, to procure, eventually, the 
fina! abolition of slavery in America.’ The Congre- 
gationalists of New England, also of the faith of John 
Calvin, and with the hatred of slavery belonging to 
‘the great non-conformist—Richard Baxter—were 
|sternly united against this wrong. As early as 1776, 
‘Samuel Hopkins, their eminent leader and divine, 
| pnblished his tract, showing it to be the duty and in- 
| terest of the American States, to emancipate all their 
African slaves, and declaring that ‘slavery is in ev- 
ery instance wrong. unrighteous and oppressive—a 
very great and crying sin—there being nothing of 
the kind equal to it on the face of the earth.” And, 
in 1791, shortly after the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, the second Jonathan Edwards, a twice-honored 
name, in an elaborate discourse often published, 
called upon his country, ‘in the present blaze of 
light,’ on the injustice of slavery, to prepare the way 
for ‘its total abolition’ This he ladly thought at 
hand. ‘If we judge the future by the past, said the 
celebrated preacher, ‘within fifty years from this 
time, it will be as shameful to hold a negro slave as 
to be guilty of common robbery or theft.’ 

Thus, at this time, the church, in harmony with 
the nation, by its leading denominations, Quakers, 
Methodists, Presbyterians and Congregationalists, 
thundered against slavery. The COLLEGES were in 
unison with the church. Harvard University spoke 
by the voice of Massachusetts, which had already 
abolishe4 slavery. Dartmouth College, by one of its 
learned professors, claimed for the slaves ‘ equal 
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Inconsistent and absurd, this effort is tyrannical | 
also. The responsibility for the recent Slave Act, | 
and for Slavery every where within the jurisdiction | 
of Congress, necessarily involves the right to discuss | 
them. To separate these ‘s impossible Like the | 
twenty-fifth rule of the House of Representatives | 
against petitions on Slavery—now repealed and dis- 
honored—the Compromise, as explained and urged, | 
is a curtailment of the actual powers of legislation, | 
and a perpetual denial of the indisputable principle | 
that the right to deliberate is co-extensive with the | 
responsibility foran act. To sustain Slavery, it is | 
how proposed to trample on free speech. Tn any coun- |} 
try this would be grievous; but here, where the Con- 
stitation expressly provides against abridging free- 
dom of speech, it is a special outrage. In vain do) 
we condemn the despotisms of Evrope, while we 
borrow the rigors with which they repress Liberty, | 
and guard their own uncertain power, For myself, | 
in no factious spirit, but solemnly and in loyalty to| 
the Constitution, as a Senator of Massachusetts, | 
protest against this wrong. On Slavery, as on every 
| other subject, [ claim the right to be heard. That 
right I cannot, I wil not abandon. ‘Give me the! 


liberty to know, to utter and to argue freely, above | 
These are the glowing words which | jeard, *We the people of the United States,’ says 
flashed from the soul of John Milton, in his struggles | 


With equal fervor they | 


all liberties.’ 
with English tyranny. 
should be echoed now by every American, not already 
a slave, 

But, sir, this effort is impotent as tyrannical. The 
convictions of the heart cannot be repressed. The 
utterances of conscience must be heard. They 
‘break fourth with irrepressible might. As well 


i ed, 


system of Government, unless by virtue of positive 
sanction. Itecan spring from no doubtful phrases, 
It must be declared by unambiguous words, incapa- 
ble of a double sense. 

Slavery, [ now repeat, is not mentioned in the 
Constitution. The name Slave does not pollute this 
Charter of our Liberties. No ‘ positive’ language 

ives to Congress any power to make a Slave or to 
hunt a Slave. To find even any seeming sanction 
for either, we must travel, with doubtful footsteps, 
beyond its express letter, into the region of interpre- 
tation. Buthere are rules which cannot be disobey- 
With electric might for Freedom, they seud a 
pervasive inflnence through every provision, clause, 
and word of the Constitution, Each and all make 
Slavery impossible as a national institution. They 
efface from the Constitution every fountain out of 
which it can be derived. 

‘rst and foremost, is the Preamble. This dis- 
closes the prevailing objects ond p inciples of the 
Constitution, This is the vestibule through which 
all must pass, who would enter the sacred temple. 
Here are the_ inscriptions by which they are earliest 
impressed. Here they first catch the genius of the 
place. Here the proclamation of Liverty is first 


the Preambie, ‘in order to form a more perfect 
Union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, 
provide for the common defence, promote the general 
welfare, and secure the blessings of liberly to our- 
| selves and our Posterity, do ordain and establish this 
| Constitution for the United States of America.’— 
| Thus, according to undeniable words, the Constitu- 
‘tion was ordained, not to establish, secure, or sanc- 
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/attempt to check the tide of Ocean, the currents of tion Slavery—noi to promote the special interests of 
the Mississippi, or the rushing waters of Niagara.) slaveholders—not to make Slavery national, in any 


The discussion of slavery will proceed, wherever two | way, form, or manner; but to ‘establish justice,’. 


or three are gathered tovether—by the fireside, on | ¢ promote the general welfare,’ and ‘secure the bless- 
the highway, at the public meetings in the church. | ings of Liberty.’ Here, surely, Liberty is national. 
The movement against slavery is from the Everlast-| Secondly. Next in importance to the Preamble are 
‘ing Arm, Even now it is gathering its forces, soon! the explicit contemporaneous declarations in the Con- 
to be confessed everywhere, Tt may not yet be felt vention which framed the Constitution, and else- 
|in the high places of office and power; but all who) where, expressed in different forms of language, but 
can put their cars humbly to the ground, will hear! all tending to the same conclusion. By the Pream- 
and comprehend its incessant and advancing tread. | ble, the Constitution speaks for freedom. By these 
The relations of the Government of the United | declarations, the Fathers speak as the Constitution 
| States—I speak of the National Government—to speaks. Early in the Convention, Gouverneur Morris, 
slavery, though plain and obvious, are constantly | of Pennsylvania, broke forth in the language of an 
misunderstood. A popular belief at this moment | Abolitionist: ‘ He never would concur mm upholding 
| makes slavery a national institution, and, of course, | domestic slavery. It was a nefarious institution. It 
renders its supporta national duty, The extrava-| was the curse of Heaven on the Siate where it pre- 
| gance of this error can hardly be surpassed. Oliver Ellsworth, of Connecticut, said: 


An vailed, ; 
| institution, which our fathers most carefully omitted | ‘ The morality or wisdom of Slavery are considera- 
ito name in the Constitution, wiich, according to the | tions belonging to the States themselves.” Accord- 
| debates in the Convention, they refused to cover with | ing to him, Slavery was sectional. 

| any ‘sanction,’ and which, at the original organiza-) Ata later day, a discussion ensned on the clause 
tion of the Government, was merely secfional,existing | touching the African slave trade, which reveals the 


| nowhere on the national territory, is now above all 
jother things blazoned as national. Its supporters 
|plame themselves as national. The old political 
parties, while upholding it, claim to be national. A 
National Whig is simply a Slavery Whig, and a 











to do. 


National Democrat is simply a Slavery Democrat, in 
contradistinction to all who regard slavery as a 
sectional institution, within the exclusive control of 
the States, and with which the nation has nothing 


definite purposes of the Convention. From the 
report of Mr. Madison, we learn what was said.— 
Elbridge Gerry, of Massachusetts, ‘thought we had 
nothing to do with the conduct of the States as to 
Slavery, but we ought to be careful not to give any 
sanction to it? According to these words, he re- 
garded Slavery as sectional, and would not make it 
national. Roger Sherman, of Connecticut, * was 


opposed to any tax on slaves imported, as making the 
matter worse, 





hecause it implied they were property.’ He 


national act of a similar import. On the successful 
‘close of the Revolution, the Continental Congress, | 
in an address to the people, repeated the same lofty 
‘truth, ‘Let it be remembered,’ said the nation 
again, ‘that it has ever been the pride and the boast | 
‘of America, that the rights for which she has contend- | 
ed were the rights of human nature. By the blessing | 
of the Author of these rights, they have prevailed | 
over all opposition, and Form THE Basis of thirteen | 
‘independent States” Such were the acts of the | 
‘nation in its united capacity. Whatever may be the | 
| privileges of States in their individual capacities, | 
within their several local jurisdictions, no power can | 
| be attributed to the nation, in the absence of positive, | 
unequivocal grant, inconsistent with these two 
/national declarations. Here, sir, is the national 
heart, the national soul, the national will, the national | 
‘voice, which must inspire our interpretation of the 
Constitution, and enter into and diffuse itself through 
‘all the nationai legislation, Thus again is Freedom 
| national. 
| Fourthly. Beyond these is a principle of the com- 
| mon law, clear and indisputable, a supreme rule of 
| interpretation, from which in this case there can be 
|no appeal. In any question under the Constitution, 





The government thus organized was anii-slavery 
in character. Washington was a slaveholder; but 
it world be unjust to his memory not to say that he 
was an abolitionist also. His opinions did not admit 
of question. Only a short time before the formation 
of the national Constitution, he had declared, by let- 
ter, ‘that it was among bis first wishes to see some 
plan adopted by which slavery may be abolished by 
law ;’ and again, in another letter, ‘ that, in support 
of any legislative measure for the abolition of slav- 
ery, his suffrage should not be wanting ;’ and still 
further, in conversation with a distinguished Euro- 
pean abolitionist, a travelling propagandist of free- 
dom, Brissot de Warville—recently welcomed to 
Mount Vernon—he had openly announced, that to 
promote this object in Virginia, ‘he desired the. 
formation of a society, and that he would second 
it. By this authentic testimony, he takes his place 
with the early patrons of abolition societies, 

By the side of Washington, as, standing beneath 
the national flag, he swore to support the Constitu- 
tion, were illustrious men, whose lives and recorded 
words now rise in judgment. There was John Ad- 
ams, the Vice-President,—the great vindicator and 
final negotiator of our national independence— 





‘every word is to be construed in favor of liberty. This 
|rule, which commends itself to the natura] reason, is | 
/sustained by time-honored maxims of our early juris- 


|prudence. Blackstone aptly expresses it, when he | 


| says, that * the Jaw is always ready to catch at any- 
| thing in favor of liberty..—(2. Black. Com., 94.) The 
rule is repeated in various forms. Favores ampliandi 
sunt ; odia restringenda. Favors are to be amplified ; 
hateful things to be restrained. Ler Anglia est lex 
misericordie. ‘Uhe law of England is a law of mercy. 
-Inglia jura in omni casu libertati dant favorem.— 
The laws of England in every case show favor te 
liberty. And this sentiment breaks forth in natural, 
though intense force,.in the maxim: Impius et 
crudelis judicandus est qui libertati non favet. He is 
to be adjudged impious and cruel, who does not favor 
liberty. Reading the Constitution in the admoni- 
tion of these rules, again J say, Freedom is national. 
Fifthly. From a learned judge of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in an opinion of the 
Court, we derive the same lesson. In considering 
the question, whether a State can prohibit the impor- 
tation of slaves as merchandize, and whether Con- 
gress, in the exercise of its power to regulate com- 
merce among the States, can interfere with the slave- 
trade between the States, a principle has been enun- 
ciated, which, while protecting the trade from any 
intervention of Congress, declares openly that the 
Constitution acts upon no man as property. Mr. 
Justice McLean says: ‘If slaves are considered in 
some of the States as merchandise, that cannot 
divest them of the leading and controling quality of 
persons by which they are designated in the Consti- 
tation. The character of property is given them by 
the local law. This law is respected, and all rights 
under it are protected by the Federal authorities ; but 
the Constitution acts upon slaves as PERSONS, and not 
as property? * * ‘The power over Slavery 
belongs to the States respectively. It is local in its 
character, and in its effects. —{Groves vs. Siaughter, 
15 Peters R., 507.) Here again Slavery is sectional, 


whose soul, flaming with freedom, broke forth in the 
early declaration, that ‘consenting to slavery is a 
sacrilegious breach of trust,’ and whose immitigable 
hostility to this wrong has been made immortal in 
his descendants. There also was a companion in 
arms and attached friend, of incomparable genius,— 
the yet youthful Hamilton,—who, as a member of 
the Abolition Society of New York, had only recent- 
ly united in a solemn petition for those who, ‘ though 
Sree by the laws of God, are held in slavery by the 
laws of the State.’ There, too, was a noodle spirit, 
the ornament of his country, the exemplar of cour- 
age, truth and virtue, who, like the sun, ever held an 
unerring course—John Jay. Filling the important 
post of Minister of Foreign Affairs under the con- 
federation, he found time to organize the Abolition 
Society of New York, and to act as its President, 
until, by the nomination of Washington, he became 
Chief Justice of the United States, In his sight sla- 
very was an ‘iniquity,’ ‘a sin of crimso.. Jye, against 
which the ministers of the gospel should testify, and 
which the govern:nent should seek in every way to 
abolish. * Were Lin the Legislature,’ he wrote, ‘{ 
wonld present a bill for this purpose with great care, 
and I would never cease moving it til] it became a 
law, or I ceased to be a member, Tili America 
comes into this measure, her prayers to Heaven will 
be impious.’ 

But they were not alone. The convictions and 
earnest aspirations of the country were with them.— 
At the North these were broad and general. At the 
South they found fervid utterance from slavelolders. 
By early and precocious efforts for ‘total emancipa- 
tion,’ the author of the Declaration of Independence 
placed himself foremost among the abolitionists of 
the land. In language, now familiar to all, and 
which can never die, he perpetually denounced slav- 
ery. He exposed its pernicious influences upon mas- 
ter as well as slave ; declared that the love of justice 








while Freedom is national. 


privileges with the whites.’ Yale College, by its Pres- 
ident, the eminent divine—Ezra Stiles—became the 
head of the Abolition Society of Connecticut. And 
the University of William and Mary, in Virginia, 
testified its sympathy with this cause, at this very 
time, by conferring upon Granville Sharpe, the ac- 
knowledged chief of British abolitionists, the honora- 
ry degree of Doctor of Laws. 


ed, agreed with the nation, the church, and the col- 
lege. Franklin, in the last literary labor of his life ; 
Jefferson, in his * Notes on Virginia’; Barlow, in his 
measured verse ; Rash, in a work which inspired the 
praise of Clarkson; * The Ingenious Offer of the Al- 
gerine Captive '—the earliest American novel, and 
though now but little known, one of the earliest 
American books re-published in London—were all 
moved by the contemplation of slavery. ‘If our fel- 
low-citizens of the Southern States are deaf to the 
pleadings of Nature,’ the latter exclaims, in his work, 
‘{ will conjure them, for the sake of consistency, to 
cease to deprive their fellow-creatures of freedom, 
which their writers, their orators, representatives, 
and senators, and even their constitution of gevern- 
ment, have declared to be the inalienable birthright 
of man.” A female writer and poet, earliest in our 
country among the graceful throng—Sarah Went- 
worth Morton—at the very period of the National 
Convention, admired by the polite society in which 
she lived, poured forth her sympathies also. The 
generous labors of John Jay in behalf of the crushed 
African, inspired her mose, and, in another poem, 
commemorating a slave, who fell while vindicating 
his freedom, she rendered a truthful homage to his 
inalienable rights, in words which I now quote as 
part of the testimony of the times: 
“Does not the voice of Reason cry ? ‘ 
‘Claim the first right that Nature gave; 
r From the red scourge of bongage fly ; 
Nor deign to live a burdened slave.’ ” 


Such, sir, at the adoption of the Constifution 
and at the first organization of the nat ional gov- 
ernment, was the outspoken, unequivocal heart of 
the country. Slavery was abhorred. Like the slave 
trade, it was regarded as temporary ; and by many it 
was supposed that they would both disappeer togeth- 
er. As the oracles ceased or grew mute, at the com- 
ing of Christ, and a voice was heard crying to mart- 
ners at sea, *Great Pan is dead,’ so, at this time, Sia- 
very became dumb, and its death seemed to be near. 
Voices of freedum filied the air. The patriot, the 
Christian, the scholar, the writer, vied in loyalty to 
this cause, All were abolitionists. 

Glance, now, at the earliest Congress under the 
Constitution. From various quarters, memorials were 
presented to this body against slavery. Among these 
was one from the Abolition Society of Virginia, 
wherein slavery is pronounced ‘nut only an odious 
degradation, but an outra violation of one of 
he most essential rights of human nature, and atter- 
ly repugnant to the precepts of the Gospel.’ Still 
another, of a more important character, came from 
the Abolition Society of Pe lvania, and was sign- 





nd the | f lea lly for the slave, |ed by Benjamin Franklin as President. Tis ven- 
‘and that the * abolition of ae slavery was the | erable man, whose active life had been arn o 
greatest object of desire’ He believed that the ‘sa> | the welfare of mankind at home and abroad—who, 


The wrrerature of the land, such as then exist- . 
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ilosopher and statesman, had arrested the 
bath 20 i of tee world—who hod revished the lig! t- 
ning from the skies and the sceptre from a tyrant— 
who, as a member of the Continental Congress, hac 
set bis name tothe Declaration of Independence. 
and a8 a member of the Nationa! Convention, had 
again set his name to the Constitotion—in whon- 
more, perhaps, then in any other person, was emboc- 
jed the true spirit of American institutions, at once 
practical and humane—than whom no one could be 
more familiar’ ith the purposes and asp rations of the 
founders—this veteran, @4 years of age, within o 
few inonths of his death, now appeared by petition, 
at the bar of that Congress, whose powers he hac 
helped to define and establish, ‘This was the lost 
political act of his long iife. Listen now to the 
prayer of Franklin: 


‘Your memorialists, particularly engaged in at- 
tending to the distresses arising from slavery, be- 
lieve it to be their indispensable duty to present this 
subject to your notice. They have observed with 
real satisfaction that many important and salutary 

wers are vested in you for promoting the welfare 
and securing the blessings of liberty to the people of 
the United States; and as they conceive that these 
blessings ought rightfully to be administered without 
distinction of color, to al! descriptions of people, so 
they indulge themselves in the pleasing expectation, 
that nothing which can be dane for the relief of the un- 
happy objects of their care, will be either omilled or 
delayed” ‘Under these impressions, they earnestly 
entreat your serious attention to the subject of slav- 
ery; that you will be pleased to countenance the rés- 
toration of liberty to those unhappy men, who, alone, 
in this land of freedom, are degraded into perpetual 
bondage, and who, amidst the general joy of surround- 
ing freemen, are groaning in servile subjection ; that 
you will promote mercy and jnstice towards this dis- 
tressed race, and that you will step to the very verge 
of the power vested in you for DISCOURAGING 
every species of traffic in the persons of our fellow-men.’ 


Important words! In themselves a key-note of 
the tines. From his grave, Franklin seems still to 
cal] upon Congress to step to the very verge of the 
power vested in it to piscounaGe sLavery; and, ia 
making this prayer, he proclaims the true national 
policy of the Fathers, Not encouragement, but dis- 
courazement of slavery was their rule. 

Sir, enough has been said to show the sentiment 
which, like a vital air, surrounded the mutional gov- 
ernnent as it stepped into being. In the face of thi: 
history, and in the absence of any positive sanct.on, 
it is absurd to suppose that slavery, which, under the 
confederation, was mercly sectional, was now con- 
stituted a national institniion. Our fathers did not 
say, with the apostate angel: ‘Evil, be thou my 
good!’ Ina different spirit, they cried out to Sla- 
very, ‘Get thee behind me, Satan!’ 

But there is yet another link in the argument. 
In the discussions which took place in the Jocal 
conventions, on the adoption of the Constitution, a 
sensitive desire was minifested to surround all per- 
sons under the Constitution with additional sxfe- 
guards, Fears were expressed from the supposed in- 
definiteness of some of the powers conceded to the 
National Government, and, also, from the absence of 
a Bill of Rights. Massachusetts, on ratifying the 
Constitution, proposed a series of amendments, at 
the head of which was this, characterized by Samnel 
Adams, in the Convention, as ‘a summary of a Bill 
of Rights’ :— 


* That it be explicitly declared, that all powers not 
expressly delegated by the aforesaid Constitution, are 
reserved to the several States, to be by them exercised.” 


Virginia, South Carolina and North Carolina, with 
minorities in Pennsylvania and Maryland, united in 
this proposition. In pursuance of these recommend- 
ations, the first Congress presented for adoption the 
following article. which, being ratified by a proper 
number of States, became a part of the Constitution, 
as the 10th amendment :— 

*The powers not delegated to the United Srates by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
are reserved to the States respectively or to the people.’ 








Stronger words conld not be employed to limit 
the power under the Constitution, and to protect the | 
people from al) assumptions of the National Govern-| 
ment, particularly in derogation of freedom. Its) 
guardian character commended it to the sagacions 
mind of Jefferson, who said: ‘tt consider the foun- 
dation corner-stone of the Constitution of the United | 
States to be laid upon the 10th article of the amend-| 
ments” And Samuel Adams — ever watehful of 
freedom—said: ‘It removes a doubt which many 
have entertained respecting the matter, and gives 
assurance, that if any law, made by the federal gov- 
ernment, shall be extended beyond the power grant- 
ed by the Constitution, and inconsistent with the 
Constitution of this State, it will be an error, and 
adjudged by the Courts of law to be void, 

Beyond all question, the National Government, 
ordained by the Constitution, is not general or uni- 
versal ; but special and particular. It is a govern- 
inent of limited powers. It has po power which is 
not delegated. Especially is this clear with regard 
to an institution like slavery. The Constitution con- 
tains no power to make a king, or to support kingly 
rule. With similar reason, it may be said, that it 
contains no power to make a slave, or to support a 
system of slavery. The absence of all such power 
is hardly more clear in one case than in the other.— 
But if there be no such power, all national legisla- 
tion upholding slavery must be unconstitutional and 
void, The stream cannot be higher than the foun- 
tain-head, Nay, more; nothing can come oul of noth- 
ing ; the stream cannot exist, if there be no springs 
from which it is fed. 

At the risk of repetition, but for the sake of clear- 
ness, review, now, this argument, and gather it to- 
gether. Considering that slavery is of such an of- 
fensive character that it can find sanction only in 
‘positive law,’ and that it has no sch * positive’ 
sanction in the Constitution; that the Constitution, 
according to its preamble, was ordained ‘to establish 
justice’ and ‘secure the blessings of liberty’; that, 
in the Convention which framed it, and also, else- 
where, at the time, it was declared not to sanction 
slavery ; that, according to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Address of the Continental Con- 
gress, the nation was dedicated to ‘liberty’ and the 
‘rights of human nature’; that, according to the 
principles of common law, the Constitution must be 
interpreted openly, actively, and perpetnally, for 
freedom; that, according to the decision of the Su- 
preme Court, it acts upon slaves nol as property, but 
AS PERSONS ; that, at the first organization of the Na- 
tional Government under Washington, slavery had 
no national favor, and existed nowhere beneath the 
national flag or on the a tional territory, but was 
openly condemned by the nation, the church, the 
colleges, and literature of the time ; and finally, that, 
according to an amend-nent of the Constitution, the 
national government can only exercise powers dele- 
gated to it, among which there is none to support 
slavery. Considering these things, sir, it is impossi- 
ble to avoid the single conclusion, that slavery is in 
no respect a national institution, and that the Con- 
stitution nowhere upholds property in man. 

But there is one other special provision of the 
Constitution, which I have reserved to this stage, 
not so much from its superior importance, but be- 
cause it may fitly stand by itself. This, alone, if 
possess rene carry freedom to all with- 
in its influence. It is an amend: e 
the first Congress, as follows : Seniee PORTIS Ve 

‘No person shall be deprived of life 

* “Te 
property, without due process of lu. 

Under this ezis, the liberty of every person with- 
in the national jurisdiction is unequivocally placed. 
I say of every person. Of this there can be no ques- 
tion, The word ‘person’ in the Constitution em- 

braces every buman being within its sphere, whether 
Caucasian, Indian, or African, from the President to 
the slave. Show me a person, no matter what his 
co wition, or race, or color, within the national juris- 
diction, and I ‘confidentiy claim for him this pro- 
tection. The natural meaning of the clause is clear. 
but a single fact of its history places it in the broad 
light of noon, As originally recommended by North 
Carolina and Virginia, it was restrained to the free- 
man. Ita langnage was, ‘No freeman ought to be 
deprived of his life. liberty, or property, but by the 
Jaw of the land.’ In rejecting this linitation, the 
authors of the amendment revealed their purpose, 
that no person, under the national government, of 
whatever character, shall be deprived of liberty, with- 
out due process of jaw; that is, without due pre- 
sentment, indictment, or other judicial proceedings. 
Here, by this amendment, is an express guaranty of 
nal liberty, and an express prohibition against 
its invasion any where, at least within the national 
juriadiction, 

Sir, apply these principles, and slavery will again 
be as when Washington took his first oath as Presi- 
degt. The Union flag of the republic will become 
once more the flag of freedom, and at al! points 
wthin the naitional jurisdiction, will refuse to cover 


liberty, or 





asiave. Beneath its beneficent folds, wherever it is 








carried, on land or sea, slavery will disappear, like 
darkness under the arrows of the ascending sun— 
like the spirit of evil before the angel of the Lord, 

In aj] national territories slavery will be impossi- 
ble. 

On the high seas, under the national flag, slavery 
will be impossible. 

In. the District of Columbia slavery will instantly 
cease. 

Inspired by these principles, Congress can give no 
sanction to slavery, by the admission of new slave 
States. 

No where under the Constitution can the nation, 
by legislation or otherwise, support slavery, hunt 
slaves, or hold property in man. 

Such, sir, are my sincere convictions. Accord- 
ing to the Constitution, as | understand it, in the 
light of the past, and of its true principles, there is 
no other con¢!osion which is rational or tenable; 
which does not dety the authoritative rules of inter- 
pretation; which does not falsify indisputable facts 
of history; which does not «ffront the public epimion 
in which it had its birth; and which does not dishon- 
or the memory of the fathers. And yet these con- 
victions are now placed under formal ban by politi- 
cians of the hour, The generous sentiments which 
filled the early patriots, and which impressed upon 
the government they founded, as upon the coin they 
circulated, the image and superscription of LipeRry, 
have lost their power. The sluve-tmasters, few in 
number, emounting to about 300,000, according to 
the recent census, have succeeded in dictating the 
poliey of the national government, and have written 
SLAVERY on its front. And now, an arrogant and 
unrelenting ostracism is applied, not only to all who 
express themselves against slavery, but to every tian 
who is unwilling to be the menial of slavery, A 
novel test for office is introduced, which would have 
excluded all the fathers of the repnblic-—-even Wash- 
ington, Jefferson and Franklin! Yes, sir. Startling 
it may be; bnt indisputable. Could these revered 
demigois of history once again descend upon earth, 
and mingle in our affairs, not one of them could re- 
ceive a nomination from the National Convention of 
either of the two old political parties! Out of the 
convictions of their hearts and the utterances of their 
lips, against slavery, they would be condemned. 


This single fact reveals the extent to which the | 


national government has departed from its trae 
course and its great examples. For myself, T know 


no better aim under the Constitution, than to bring | 


the government back to the precise position on this 
question, which it occupied on the anspicions morn 
ing of its first organization under Washington: 
Cursus iterare 
Relictos ; 

that the sentiments of the fathers may again prevail 
with our rulers, and that the national flag may no- 
where shelter slavery. 

To such as count this aspiration unreasonable, let 


me commend a renowned and life-giving precedent | 


of English history. As earlyas the days of Queen 


Elizabeth, a courtier had boasted that the air of Eng- | 


land was too pure for a slave to breathe, and the 
common law was said to forbid slavery. 
the face of this vaunt, kindred to that of our Fathers, 
and so truly honorable, slaves were introduced fram 
the West Indies. The custom of slavery gradually 
prevailed. Its positive legality was affirmed, in pro- 
fessional opinions, by two eminent lawyers, ‘Talbot 
and Yorke, each afterwards Lord Chanceilor. It 
was also affirmed on the bench by the latter as Lord 
Hardwicke. England was already a slave State.— 
The following advertisement, copied from a London 
newspaper, the Public Advertiser, of Nov. 22, 1700, 
shows that the Journals there were disfieured, as 
some of ours, even inthe District of Columbian: 

*To be sold, a black girl, the property o* J. B., clev- 
en years of age, who is extremely handy, works at her 
needle tolerably, and speaks Engtish perfectly well; 


is of an excellent temper, and willing d sposition. En- | 


quire of her Owner, at the Angel Inn, behind St. 
Clement's Church, in the Strand,’ 


At last, only three vears after this advertisement, 
in 1772, the single question of the legality of sla- 
verv was presented to Lord Mansfield. on a writ of 
Habeas Corpus. A poor negro, named Somerset, 
bronght to England as a siave, beeame ill, and. 
with an inhumanity disgraceful even to slavery, was 
turned adrift upon the world, 
of an estimable man, the eminent abolitionist —Gran- 
ville Sharpe—he was restored to health, when his 
unfeeling and avaricious master again claimed hin 
asa bondman, The claim was repelled, 
elaborate and protracted discussion, in Westininster 
Hall, marked by rare learning and ability, Lord 
Manstiel, with disereditable reluctance, sullying his 
great judicial name, bat in trembling obedience to 
the genius of the British Constitution, pronouneed a 
decree, which made the early boast «a practical ver- 
ity, and rendered slavery forever impossible in Eng- 
lond. More than 15,060 persons, at that time, heid 
as slaves in English air—four times as many as are 
now found in this Distriet—stepped forth in the hap- 
piness and dignity of freedom. 

With this guiding example, let us not despair.— 
The time will yet come, when the boast of our Pe th- 
ers will be made a practical verity also, and Court 
or Congress, in the spirit of this British judginent, 
will proudly declare, that no where under the Con- 
stitution can mon hold property in man. For the 
republic, such a decree will be the way of peace and 
sifety. As slavery is banished from the national 
jurisdiction, it will cease tu vex our nations polities. 
It may linger in the States as a loeul institution: but 
it will no longer engender national animosities, when 
it no Jonger demands the national support. 





Il. From this general review of the relations of 
the National Government to Slavery, T pass to the 
consideration of the TRUE NATURE OF THE PROVIS- 
1ON FOR THE SURRENDER OF FUGITIVES FROM 
LABOR, embracing an eximination of this provision 


in the Constitution, and especially of the recent act | 


of Congress in pursuance thereof. And here, as I 
begin this discussion, let me bespeak anew your 
candor, ; 
tory and of reason, let us consider the subject. The 
way will then be easy and the conclusion certain. 
Much error arises from the exaggerated import- 
ance now attached to this provision, and from the 
assumptions with regard to its origin and primitive 
character. It is often asserted that it was sngvested 
by some special difficulty, which had become practi- 
cally and extensively felt, anterior to the Constitn- 
tion. But this is one of the myths or fables with 
which the supporters of Slavery have surrounded 
their false god. In the Articles of Confederation, 
while provision is made for the surrender of fuvitive 
criminals, nothing is said of fugitive sluves or ser- 
vants; and there is no evidence in any quirter, un- 
til after the National Convention, of any hardship or 
solicitude on this account. No previous voice was 
heard to express desire for any provision on the sub- 
ject. The story to the contrary is a modern fiction. 
I pnt aside as equally fabulous the common say- 
ing that this provision was one of the original com- 
promises of the Constitution, and an essential con- 
dition of Union. Though sanctioned by emibnaien 
jodicial opinions, it will be found that this state- 
ment has been hastily made, without any support in 
the records of the Convention, the only authentic 
evidence of the compromises; nor will it be easy to 
find ary anthority for it in any comtemporary doc- 
ument, speech, published letter or pamphlet of any 
kind, It is trne that there were compromises at the 
formation of the Constitution, which were the sub- 
ject of anxious debate; but this was not of them, 
There was a compromise between the small and 
large States, by which equality was secured to all 
the States in the Senate, There was another com- 
promise finally carried, under threats from the South 
on the motion of a New England member, by which 
the Slave States were allowed Representatives ac. 
cording to the whole number of free persons, and 
‘three-fifths of all other persons, thus securing 
political power on account of their slaves, in con- 
sideration that direct taxes should be apportioned in 
the same way, Direct taxes have been imiposed at 
only four brief intervals. The political power has 
been constant, and, at this moment, sends twenty- 
one members to the other Honse. 
There was a third compromise, which cannot be 
mentioned without shame. Tt was that hateful bar 
gain by which Congress were restrained until 1808 
from the prohibition of the foreign slave trade, thus 
securing, down to that period, toleration fur crime. 
This was pertinaciously pressed by the South, even 
to the extent of an absolute restraint on Congress 
John Rutledge said: ‘If the Convention thinks 
North Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia, wil] 
ever agree to this plan [the Federal Constitution] 
unless their right to import slaves be untouched, the 
expectation is vain. The people of those States 
will never be sach fools as to give up so Important 
an interest” Charles Pinckney said: *Sonth 
Carolina can never receive the plan [of the Constita- 
tion] if it prohidite the slave trade.’ Charles Cotes. 
worth Pinckney ‘thought himself bound to declare 


And yet, ia} 


Through the charity | 


After an) 


Not in prejudice, but in the light of his- | 


candidly that he did not think South Carolina would 
stop her importation of slaves in any short time.’ 
The effrontery of the slavehoiders was matched by 
the sordidness of the Eastern members, who yielded 
again. Luther Martin, the eminent member of the 
Convention, in his contemporary address to the 
Legislature of Maryland, has described the com- 
promise. ‘I found,’ he says, * that the Eastern mem- 
bers, notwithstanding their aversion to Slavery, were 
very willing to indulge the Southern States, at least 
with a temporary liberty to prosecute the slave trade, 
provided the Southern States would in their turn 
gratify them, by laying no restriction on navigation 
acts) The bargain was struck, and at this price the 
Southern States gained the detestable indulgence. 
At a subsequent day, Congress branded the slave 
trade as piracy, ang thus, by solemn legislative act, 
adjudged this compromise to be felonious and 
wicked. 

Such are the three chief original compromises of 
the Constitution and essential conditions of Union. 
The case of fugitives from labor is not of these. 
During the Convention, it was not in any way as- 
sociated with these. Nor is there any ¢vidence, 
from the records of this body, that the provision on 
this subject was regarded with any peculiar interest. 
As its absence from the Articles of Confederation 
had not been the occasion of solicitude or desire, 
anterior to the National Convention, so it did not 
enter into any of the original plans of the Constitu- 
tion. It was introduced at a late period of the Con- 
vention, and with very little and most casual dis- 
| cussion, adopted. A few facts will show how un- 
| founded are the recent assumptions. 
| The National Convention was convoked to meet 
| at Philadelphia on the second Monday in May, 1787. 
| Several members appeared at this time; bat a 
| majority of the States not being represented, those 
| present adjourned from day to day until the 25th, 
| when the Convention was organized by the choice 
/of George Washington, as President. On the 28th. 
'a few brief rules and orders were adopted. On the 
| next day they commenced their great work. 

On this day Edmund Rando!ph, of slaveholding 
Virginia, laid before the Convention a series of six- 
teen resolutions, containing his plan for the establish- 

Here was no 





| ment of a new National Government. 
allusion to fugitive slaves, 

Ou the same day, Charles Pinckney, of slave- 
holding South Carolina, Jaid before the Convention 
what is called ‘a draft of a Federal Government, to 
be agreed upon between the free and independent 
| States of America, an elaborate paper, marked by 
| considerable minuteness of detail. Here are pro- 
i visions, borrowed from the Articles of Confedera- 
| tion, securing to citizens of each State equal privi- 
| leges in the several States: giving faith to the pub- 
lic records of the States; and ordaining the sar- 
render of fugitives from justice, But this draf, 
though from the flaming guardian of the slave-in- 
terest, contained no allusion to fugitive slaves. 

In the course of the Convention other plans were 
brought forward; on the Lith of June. a series of 
eleven propositions by Mr. Patterson of New Jersey, 
|*so as to render the Federal Constitution adequate 
to the exigencies of Government, and the preserva- 
tion of the Umon? on the 18th of June, eleven 
propositions by Mr. Hamilton. of New York, ‘con- 
taining his ideas of a suitable plan of Government 
for the United States; and on the JSth June, Mr. 
Randolph's resolutions, originally offered on the 
29th May, ‘as altered, amended, and agreed to in 
Committee of the Whole House.’ On the 26th, 
twenty-three resolutions, already adopted on dif- 
ferent days in the Convention, were referred to a 
‘Committee of Detail? to be redeced to the form of 
a Constitution. On the Gth August, this committee | 
reported the finished draft of a Constitution. And} 
yet inall these resolations, plans and drafts, seven in | 
eminent and 
from able connnittees, no allusion was made to fugi- 
Por three months the Convention 
lin session, and not a word oltered on this subject. — | 

At list, on the 28th August, as the Convention | 
was drawing to a elose, on the consideration of the | 
article providing for the privileges of citizens in dif-| 
ferent States, we meet the first reference to this! 
matter, in woids worthy of note: *Gen. [Charles | 
Cotesworth] Pinckney was not satisfied with it. He] 
SEEMED to wish should be inst 
cluded in favor of property inslaves” But he made | 
Unwilling to sheck the Convention, | 
and uneertain in his own mind, he only seemed to} 
wish such a provision. In this vague expression of| 
a vague desire, this idea first appeared. In this | 
modest, hesitating phrase is the germ of the auda- 
cious, unhesitating Slave Act. Here is the little 
vapor, Which.has since swollen, as in the Arabian 
tale, to the power and dimensions of a giant. The 
next article under discussion provided for the sur- 
render of fugitives from justice. Mr. Butler and 
Mr. Charles Pinckney, both from South Carolina, 
now moved openly to require ‘Tfogitive slaves | 
and servants be delivered up like criminals,’ 
Ilere was no disguise. Wath Hamlet it was now 
said in spirit— 





| 


number, proceeding frou members 


tive slives, was | 





some provision 


ho proposition, 


to 


* Seems, madam, nay, it is; I know not seems.’ 


But the very boldness of the effort drew attention 
and opposition. Mr. Wilson, of Pennsylvania, at 
once objected: * This would oblige the Executive | 
of the State to do it at the public expense.’ Mr. } 
Sherman, of Connecticut, ‘saw no more propriety | 
in the public seizing an’ surrendering a slave or 
servant than a horse.” Under the pressure of theae 
| objections the offensive proposition was quietly with- 
ldrawn, The article for the surrender of eriminnls 
j was then adopted, On the next day, August 29th, 
protiting by the suggestions already made, Mr. But- 
{ler moved a proposition—substantially hike that now 
| found in the Constitution—not directly for the sur- 
| render of * fugitive slaves,’ as originally proposed, 
| but of * fugitives from service or labor,’ which, with- 
out debate or opposition of any kind, was unapimous- 
lly adopted, 
The provision, which showed itself thus tardily 
hand was so slightiy noticed in the National Conven. | 
| tion, was negleeted in much of the contemporaneous 
| discussion before the people. Inthe Conventions of | 
| South Carolina, North Carolina, and Virginia, it was | 
commended as seeming important rights, though on 
| this point there was a difference of opinion. Inthe 
| Virginian Convention, an eminent character, Mr. 
| George Mason, with others, expressly declared that 
[there was ‘no security of property coming within 
{this section.’ In the other Conventions it was dis- 
| regarded. Massachusetts, while exhibiting peculiar 








sensitiveness at any responsibility for Slavery, seem- 
}ed to view it with unconcern, The Federalist,(No. 
| 42.) in its classification of the powers of Congress, 
describes and groups a large number as those ‘ which 

provide for the harmony and proper intercourse 
among the States, and therein speaks of the power 
over public records, standing next in the Constitn- 
tion to the provision on fugitives from labor; but it 
fails to recognise the latter among the means of 
promoting that ‘harmony and proper intercourse ; 
nor does it anywhere allude to the provision. 

The indifference which had thus far attended this 
subject still continued. The earliest act of Con- 
gress, passed in 1793, drew little attention. It was 
not originally suggested by any difficulty or anxiety 
touching fugitives from Jabor; nor is there any re- 
cord of the times, in debate or otherwise, showing 
that any special importance was attached to its pro- 
visions in this regard, The attention of Congress 
had been directed to fugitives from justice, and, with 
little deliberation, it undertook in the saine bill to 
provide for both classes of cases, Jn this accidental 
manner was legislation on this subject first attemp- 
ted. 

There is no evidence that fugitives were often 
seized under this act. From a competent inquirer 
we learn that twenty-six years elapsed before a sin- 
cle slave was surrendered under it in any Free State. 
It is certain that, in a case at Boston, towards the 
close of the last century, illustrated by Josiah 
Quincy as counsel, the crowd about the magistrate 
at the examination quietly and apontaneonsly opened 
a way for the fugitive, and thus the Act failed to be 
executed. It is also certain that, in Vermont, at the 
beginning of the centary, a Judge of the Supreme 
Court of this State, on application for the surrender 
of an alleged slave, accompanied by documentary 
evidence, refused to comply, unless the master could 
show a Bill of Sale from the Almighty. Bat even 
these erses passed without public comment. 

In 1801, the subject was introduced into the 
House of Representatives by an effort for another 
Act, which, on consideration, was rejected. At a 
later day, in 1817-18, thongh still disregarded by 
the country, it seemed to excite a short-lived interest 
in Congress. A _ bill to provide more effectually 
‘fur reclaiming servants and slaves, escaping from 
one State into another,’ was introduced into the 
Honse of Representatives by Mr. Pindall, of Vir- 
ginia, was considered for several days in Committee 
of the Whole, amended and paesed by that body. 
In the Senate, after much attention and warm debate, 
it was also passed with amendments. But on ite re- 








turn to the House for the adoption of the amend- 


ments, it was dropped. This effort, which, in the 
disenssions of this subject, has thus far been un- 
noticed, is chiefly remarkable as the earliest record- 
ed evidence of the unwarrantable assertion, now so 
common, that this provision was originally of vital 
importance to the peace and harmony of the country, 

At last, in 1850, we have another Act, passed by 
both Honses of Congress and approved by the Presi- 
dent, familiarly known as the Fugitive Slave Bill. 
As J read this statute, [ am filled with painfal 
emotions. The masterly subtlety with which it is 
drawn, might challenge admiration, if exerted for a 
benevolent purpose; but in an age of sensibility 
and refinement, a machine of torture, however skil- 
ful and apt, cannot be regarded without horror, 
Sir, in the name of the Constitution which it vio- 
lates; of my country which it dishonors; of 
Humanity which it degrades; of Christianity which 
it offends, I arraign this enactment, and now hold it 
up to the judgment of the Senate and the world. 
Again I shrink from no responsibility. I may seem 
to stand alone; but all the patriots and martyrs of 
history, al] the Fathers of the Republic, are with 
me. Sir, there is no attribute of God which does 
not unite against this Act. 

But I am to regard it now chiefly as an infringe- 
ment of the Constitution. And here its outrages, 
flagrant 2s manifold, assume the deepest dye and 
broadest character only when we consider that by 
its language it is not restrained to any special race 
or class, ‘to the African or to the person with African 
blood ; bet that any inhabitant of the United States, 
of whatever complexion or condition, may be its 
victim. Without discrimination of color even, and 
in violation of every presumption of freedom, the 
Act surrenders all, who may be claimed as * owing 
service or labor,’ to the same tyrannical proceedings. 
If there be any, whose sympathies are not moved for 
the slave, who do not cherish the rights of the 
humb!e African, struggling for divine freedom, as 
warmly asthe rights of the white man, let him con- 
sider well that the rights of all are equally assailed. 
‘Nephew, said Algernon Sidney in prison, on the 
night before his execution,’ *[ value not my own life 
a chip, but whatconcerns me is that the law which 
lakes away my life may hang every one of you, 
whenever it is thonght convenient } 

Though thus comprehensive in its provisions and 
applicable to all, there is no safeguard of Human 
Freedom which the monster Act does nut set at 
nanglt. 

It commits this great qaestion—than which none 
is more sacred in the law—not to a solemn trial; 
but to stunmary proceedings. 

It commits this qnestion—not to one of the high 
tribunals of the land—but to the unaided judgment 
of a single petty magistrate, 

It cominits this question to a magistrate, appointed, 
not by the President with the consent of the Senate, 


LETTER FROM H2IRACE MANN. 
To the Electors of the (lately Eighth, now) Third Con- 
gressional District of Massachusetts. 


Fetrow Crvzens: You will soon be called upon 
to elect a Representative to Congress to fil! my place. | 
I have lately received many private letters, kindly ex- 
pressing the hope that I may be my own successor. I. 
take this occasion to thank my constituents for the | 
honors already received from their hands, and to_ 
decline being again a candidate for the office. 

It is well known to my friends that, a long time. 
previous to my last election, I had intended to decline | 
are-nomination. But peculiar cireumstances, for a_ 


Freedom and Humanity, and these principles no | 
sacrifice could tempt or force me toabandon. I was. 
therefore induced to forego my intention of retiring, 
and, in due time, you upheld those principles by 
electing me again. Intervening events, which every- 
body knows, and therefore I need not repeat, make a 
recurrence of the same circumstances impossible ; and 
hence I can conceive of no motive which can prompt 
me to change the determination, which, at the time of | 
my lastelection I formed, not to accept the office | 
again. 

In closing a political relation with my constituents, | 
which, at its termination, on the 4th of March next, | 
will have lasted for six years, I cannot disguise the | 
fact that Ido not now leave cur beloved country ; nor| 
the reputation of the country in the minds of the | 
morai and humane of all other countries; nor the | 
cause of civil Liberty; nor the avowed and cherished | 
principles of the great majority of the party that first | 
elected me, as they were when I accepted the office I) 
am now about to lay down. The country has chang- | 
ed its policy, if not its faith, The reputation of the 
Republic abroad is tarnished. The cause 


of civil 
Liberty has received a vital stab. And many of those 
whom I personally respect, and who flattered me at 


least with their political, if not personal friendship, six 
years ago, have left me to contend alone for the great | 


principles which they then deposited as a sacred trust 


in my hands. Whether they or I have quitted| 
the ground on which we then stood together, history | 
will determine. 

Under these circumstances, self-vindication seems 
1 shall look back, | 


however, over the mournful past, in no criminating 


to cemand a_ brief retrospect. 


spirit. Regret for my country, grief for the cause of 





but by the Court; holding his office, not during good | 
behaviour, but merely during the will of the Court 3 | 
and receiving, nota regular salary, but fees accord- | 
ing toeach individual cnse. | 

it authorizes judgment on ex parte evidence, by | 
affidavits, without the sanction of cross-examination. 

1 +] » y » 

It denies the writ of Habeas Corpus, ever known 

asthe Palladium of the citizen, 


Contrary to the declared purposes of the framers | s; 


of the Constitution, it sends the fugitive back ‘at the 
public expense.’ 

Adding meanness to the violation ef the Constitu- | 
tion, it bribes the Commissioner by a double fee to | 
pronounce against Freedom. If hedoomsa man to | 
Slavery, the reward is ten dollars; but, saving him | 
to Freedom, his dole is flve dollars, : 

The Constitntion expressly secures the ‘free | 
exercise of rel'gion;’ but this Act visits with un | 
relenting penalties the faithful men and women, who | 
may render to the fagitive that countenance, snecor, | 
and shelter, which in their conscience ‘ religivn ”| 
seems to require, 

As it is forthe public weal that there shou!d be an 
end of suits,so by the consent of civilized nations, 
these must be instituted within fixed limitations of 
time; but this Act. exalting Slavery above even this 
practical principle of universal justice, ordains pro- 
ceedings against Freedom, without any reference to 
lapse of time. 

Glancing only at these points, and not stopping 
for argument, vindication, or illustration, I come at 
ence vpon the two chief radical objections to this 
Act, identical in principle with those brought by our 
Fathers against the British Stamp Act; Jirst, that it 
is a usurpation by Congress of powers not granted 
by the Constitution, and an infraction of ri¢hts 
secured to the States; and, secondly, that it takes 
away Trial by Jury in a question of Persona! Lib- 
erty and a suit at common law. Either of these 
ohjections, if sustained, strikes at the very root of 
the Act. That it is obnoxious to both seems beyond 
doubt. 

3ut here, at this stage, I encounter the difficulty. 
that these objections hive been already foreclosed 
by the legislation of Congress and by the decisions 
of the Supreme Court; that as early as 1793, Con- 
gress assumed power over this subject by an Act, 
which failed to secure Trial by Jury, and that the 
validity of this Act under the Constitution has been 
affirmed by the Supreme Court. On examination, 
this difficulty will disappear. 

The Actof 1793 proceeded from a Congress that 
had already recognised the United States Bank, 
chartered by a previous Congress, which, though 
sanctioned by the Supreme Court, has been since, 
in high quarters. pronounced unconstitutional, If it 
erred as tothe Bank, it may have erred also as to 
fugitives from labor. But the very Act contains 
capital error on this very subject, so declared by the 
Supreme Court, in pretending to vest a portion of 
the judicial power of the Nation in State officers. 
This error takes from the Act all authority as an 
interpretation of the Constitution. | dismiss it. 

The decisions of the Supreme Court are entitled 
to great consideration, and will not be mentioned by 
me except with respect. Among the memories of 
my youth are happy days in which I sat at the feet 
of this tribansl, while Marsnatc presided, with 
Story by his side. The pressure now proceeds 
from the case of Prigg vs. Pennsylvania, (16 Peters, 
539,) wherein the power of Congress over this mat 
ter is asserted. Without going into any minute 
criticism of this jadgment, or considering the extent 
to which it is extra-judicial, and therefore of no 
binding force, all which has been already done at 
the bar in one Siate, aud by an able court in another ; 
but conceding to it a certain degree of weight as 
a rule to the jadiciary on this particular point, still it 
does not tench the grave qnestion arising from the 
denial of Trial by Jury. This judgment was pro- 
nounced by Mr. Justice Story. From the interesting 
biography of this great jurist, recently published bv 
his son, we derive the distinct statement that the 
necessity of Trial by Jury was not before the Court; 
so that, in the estimation of the jadge himself, it was 
still an open question. Here are the words: 











‘One prevailing opinion, which has created great 
prejudice against this judgment, is, that it denies the 
right of a person claimed asa fugitive from service or 
labor to a trial by jury. This mistake arises from 
supposing the ease to involve the general question as 
to the constitutionality of the Act of 1793. But in 
fact no such question was in the case; and the argn- 
ment that the Act of 1793 was unconstitutional, be- 
cause it did not provide for a trial by jury according 
to the requisitions of the sixth article in the amend- 
ments to the Constirution, having been suggested to 
my father on his return from Washington, he replied 
that this question was not argued by counsel nor con- 
sidered by the Court, and that he should still consider 
it an open one.’ 


But whatever may be the influence of this judg- 
-ment as a rule to the judiciary, it cannot arrest our 
duty as legislators. And here [ adopt with entire 
assent the language of President Jackson, in his 
memorable Veto, in 1832, of the Bank of the United 
States. To his course was opposed the authority 
of the Supreme Court, and this is his reply : 


‘If the opinion of the Supreme Court covers the 
whole ground of this Act, it ought not to control the 
co-ordinate authorities of this Government. The 
Congress, the Executive, and the Court,must each for 
itself be guided by its own opinion of the Constitu- 
tion. Each public officer, who takes an oath to support 
the Constitution, swears that he will support it as he 
understands it, and not as it is understood by others.— 
It is as much the duty of the House of Representa- 
tives, of the Senate, and of the President, to decide 
upon the constitutionality of any bill or resolution 
which may be presented to them for passage or ap- 
proval, as it is of the Supreme Judges when it may 
be brought before them for judicial decision. The 
authority of the Supreme Court must not, therefore, 
be permitted to control the Congress or the Execu. 
tive, when acting in their legislative capacities, but to 
have only such influence as the force of their reason- 
ing May deserve." 

Wiih these authoritative words of Andrew Jack- 
son I dismiss this topic. The early legislation of 
Congress and the decision of the Snpreme Court 
cannot stand in our way, 


} 0 


Humanity, obliterate every fecling of personal un- 


kindness, What man, with a human heart in his 


bosom, would not love even his worst enemies, to con- | 


ciliate them in favor of the freedom of mankind and | 
f the welfare of posterity ? 

At the time I accepted office as your Representa- 
tive, a feeling prevailed throughout all the Northern 
ates, which I believe to have been stronger and 
more unanimous than ever existed on any other sub- 
ject, against the acquisition of foreign territory for 
purposes of slavery extension. Should any territory 
be acquired, the feeling was equally earnest and unan- 
imous in favor of excluding slavery from it by posi- 
tive law. 

How has that feeling—which was demanded by 
every principle of worldly policy as well as by every 
precept of Christian ethies—been respected? How 
has it respected itself ? 

The vast territory of Utah has been since acquired 
and organized. So far fromany prohibition of  sla- 
very being incorporated into its organic law, that law 
contains an express provision that * when admitted as 
a State, the said territory, or any portion of the same, 
shall 


slavery, as their Constitution may prescribe at the 


be received into the Union, with or without 


time of their admission.’ 
The same provision, in the same words, is contain- 
the act establishing 
Thus, of 


slavery, as I was virtually instructed, a hundred times 


the territory of New 


ed 


Mexico. 


in 
instead such a_ prohibition of 
over, to vote for, there is a positive permission of it; 


and a permission, under such circumstances, is an 
invitation to carry slaves there, and a promise to defend 
the masters and legalize the bondage. 

This is not a barren provision of law, nora delusive 
or nugatory promise. As appears by the last census, 
slavery already exists in Utah. Mr. Bernhisel, the 
delegate from that Territory in Congress, informs me, 
that there is nothing in the Mormon religion prohibit- 
ing it. No obstacle, therefore, now exists to its over- 
speading that wide region, if not for agricultural, at 
least for domestic purposes, and for working mines, 
should mines be discovered, as they undoubtedly will 
be, on the confines of California, or its other un- 
explored part. 

Not only have military and other officers from the 
South taken their slaves with them into New Mexico, 
but in 
(who was a judge there after its conquest, and I 
believe admin stered the Kearney code, and is well 
acquainted with the country and its people,) he in- 
formed me that there are not less than twelve cr fifteen 
hundred slaves in that Territory at the present time. 
They are Indian and not African, which is the only 
reason I know of why they are not set down in the 


recent conversations with Judge Houghton, 


late census. 
while children or minors, and 
whatever their age. Such persons are bought from 


their Indian parents at a lower price than that at 


The etfect may therefore be, for a brief period, to 
prevent the importation of those of African descent ; 
but Judge Houghton expressed to me an undoubting 
opinion that whenever capital shall be invested in 
mines, (and valuable mines are already known to 
exist there,) slaves will be introduced for working 
them. What else can be expected under the special 
guaranty of the act of organization ? 


time, connected my name with the great principles of, 


They were purchased of the Indians, } 
are held as slaves, | 


which African slaves can be imported from the South. 
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other thing in his behalf, wi th Chris " Ne: 
and commanded us to do for the n hed : r 
imprisoned. On this pois t, obedience is he du 
tions of Christ, and fitting outa vessel for the , sta 
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penalty! The length of imprisonment, in m 


cases, is different, but to balance this. he who off 
by obe ying the law of Christ, is fined a, eX'ra th 
sand doilars for the ‘owner’ of the slave. ehiss 


piratical kidnapper on the coast of Afviea as 
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i his 


cessories pay nothiny to the ini 


injured party, May 
not ask, what kind of a God the men belicy er 
can make or uphold such laws ? 
Under such a formidable series of aggressions ynm 
every principle dear and sacred to freemen, how could 


it be expected that any one who had not lost, not 
merely his manhood, but his memory, could yen a 
silent? Were men silent, would not the stones inthe 
street cry out? But even this exigency of the casi 
provided for; for both the late 


Baltimore Conve 


tions have commanded silence on the fligriney 


Demoerst 
Conventions of this State have adopted and miif 


these wrongs, and both the Whig and 


Roce tenses 


the Baltimore platforms, Thus have fetters heer 
Wha 


fetters upon our limbs? 


upon Free Speech. more remains butt 
Should this fail, the lawa 
treason need not to be stretched an inch further thay 
it has already been stretched by some of our 


authorities and United States functionaries, ig 


Fe ee 


iously to extinguish the life whose words they canst 





suppress, 

I beseech v v fellow-citizens to ponder upon thee 
things. Let them ask themselves whether, until wit 
in the last two years, they ever hea 


politicians publicly advoeatng an 1 defending the & 





tension of slavery into free territory? Ii, 





in the seme period, they ever hi ard of Northern ma 
forbidding Freedom of Speech in regard to th 

est wrong that man can commit or endure? If uxt 
this calamitous epoch, they ever heard of one m 

of the gospel, of Puritan stock, palliating slavery ins 


New England pulpit, and using religious services 
bestow encomiums and honor upon the cha 
and co-laborers of Southern slaveholders? or ever ® 
fore heard the religion of the Bible brought town t 
the level of the practice of slave-hunting and 


Is it not time that the peo 





breeding men * 
rise in their majesty, and restrain 

And what compensation has the North receite’ 
What compensation has any Northern ma 
for thus turning his back upon himsell: 


summer of 1850, it was a common saying, 
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me ask those who differ from me on this | 
who were willing to ex -hange the rights of 
commercial profits, let me ask them this q! ted 
*Have you got your Tariff?’ And who has 
out to be the truer prophet, they wl - rf Jae 
with the promise of a Tariff, or I, - f “ 
you from the beginning, that by such means 
never would get it? 
And again: 
fatal to Freedom, in 
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The Chief Justice of New Mexico, nominated by 
Mr. Fillmore, is from the State of Mississippi, reput- 


very, notwithstanding the Mexican law abolishing it, | 
may have a legal existence in that territory. During the 
early part of the present year, Mr, Fillmore had just 
cause to dismiss him from office for maleonduct, but | 
declined to do so. 

And besides all this, there has been an express 
cessiony without justifiable cause or equitable con- 
sideration, of more than fifty thousand square miles | 
of free territory—more than six times as much as) 
the whole aren of the State of Massachusetts—to | 
slaveholding Texas. This free territory has already) 
passed under the jurisdiction of a State whose Con-' 
stitution prohibits even its Legislature from abolish-_ 
ing slavery. And, as though there could be no end | 
to the devotion or bounty of our government in behalf, 
of this institution, TWENTY MILLIONS OF DOLLARS—ten | 
millions in the form of principal and ten millions’ | 
worth of interest—have been granted to Texas, with | 
which to pay her debts, replenish her troasury, 
develop her resources, attract slaveholding emigrants | 
to her fertile soil, and prepare a brood of slave States) 
for early admission into the Union. Of this twenty, 
millions, Massachusetts will have to pay not less than | 
two millions. 

Fellow-citizens : Am I not justified in saying, that 
from 1844 to 1850, there never was any princip'e of 
governmental policy Cearer to all the moral, religious 
and patriotic people of Massachusetts, more frequert- 
ly set forth with the solemnity of legislative resolu- 
tions, more regularly voted by acclamation in politi- 
cal conventions, or more universally advocated, reit- 
erated, and insisted on by all our newspapers, secular 
and religious, than that of the great ordinance of 1787, 
by which perpetual freedom was secured to the vast 
region northwest of the Ohio River? Where are 
those resolutions, appeals, arguments—tho-e rivalries 
to see who should be foremost and loudest, in exclud- 
ing slavery from free territory—where are they now? 
From either of the great political parties that divide 
the country, do we hear so much as an echo of their 
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| arising from these natural tights to the greatest possi- 
ible extent; and that we will hereafter direct our 
| strenuous efforts to the acjuiring of those rights now 


unfortunate and deserving of sympathy of any class 
of people in the world—if possible, not excepting the 
slaves themselves. 


| of Sumner’s, and the demand for them continues una- 


| bated. 
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THE CAUSE OF LIBERTY. 
Tell us no more of Slavery’s power, 
*Tis weakness when compared with ours; 
"Tis Satan’s power, condemned to die ; 
Freedom is strengthened from on high. 
Tyrants now quail, their courage fails, 
But ours, inspired by Heaven, prevails ; 
Thrice armed are we in righteousness, 
And this our foes themselves confess. 
Then onward, onward, onward still, 
See how our ranks with freemen fill ! 
Soon o’er the world will all men see, 
Triumphant, glorious Liberty. 


For years have freemen bravely stood, 
And breasted persecution’s flood ; 
With Justice armed, they’ve kept the field, 
No threats nor flattery made them yield. 
Their flag so fair still floats in air, 
And, mark ! next year ‘twill still be there, 
Inscribed on letters bold and free, 
With one great Idea—Lrserty ! 
Then sound it, sound it, sound it strong, 
That Freepom’s ricut, that Stavery’s WRONG; 
And soon this truth will all men see, 
And shout for Groriovs Liserry! 
Ce o 
From the London ‘ Quarterly Journal of Prophecy.’ 
HOW LONG! 
* Behold, I make all things new.’—Rev. 21: 5. 
Still do they linger,—these slow-treading ages! 
How long must we still bear their cold delay ; 
Streak after streak the glowing dawn presages; 
And yet it breaks not,—the expected day! 


Each tossing year with prophet-lip hath spoken, 
‘Prepare your pages, earth, awake and sing!’ 
And yet yon dome of blue remains unbroken ; 
No tidings yet of the descending King! 
Darkness still darkens; nearer now and nearer 
The lightnings gleam; the sea’s scorched billows 
moan ; 
And the sere leaf of earth is growing serer; 
Creation droops, and heaves a bitterer groan. 


O storm and earthquake, wind and warring thunder, 
Your hour is coming ;“one wild outburst more,— 

One other day of war, and wreck, and plunder, — 
And then your desolating reign is o'er. 


These plains are not your battle-field forever; 
That glassy deep was never made for you ; 

These mountains were not built for you to shiver; 
These buds were not for your rude hands to strew. 


Flee, and give back to earth its verdant gladness, 
The early freshness of its unsoiled dew ; 

Take hence your sackcloth, with its stormy sadness ; 
And let these wrinkled skies their youth renew. 


Give back that day of days, the seventh and fairest, 
When, like a gem new set, earth flung afar 

Her glory of creation’s gems the rarest, 
Sparkling in beauty to each kindred star. 


Come back, thou holy love, so rudeiy banished, 
When evil came, and hate, and fear, and wrong ; 

Return your joyous light, so quickly vanished ; 
Revive, thou life that death has quenched so long! 


Re-fix, re-knit the chain so harshly broken, 

That bound this lower orb to yon bright heaven ; 
Hang out on high the ever-golden token, 

That tells of earth renewed and man forgiven. 


Withdraw the veil that has for ages hidden 
That upper kingdom from this nether sphere; 
Renew the fellowship so long forbidden ; 
O God, thyself take up thy dwelling here! 
RR TES 
From Dickens's Household Words. 
BREAD OF LIFE. 
Albeit for lack of bread we die, 
Die in a hundred nameless ways— 
"Tis not for bread alone we cry, 
In these our later days. 


It is not fit that man should spend 

His strength of frame, his length of years, 
In toiling tor that daily end— 

Mere bread, oft wet with tears. 


That is not wholly good or gain 

Which seals the mind and sears the heart, 
The life-long labors to sustain 

Man's perishable part. 


His is the need, and his the right 
Of leisure, free from harsh control, 
That he may seek for mental light, 
And cultivate his soul ; 


Leisure to foster into bloom 
Affections struggling to expand ; 

So shall his thought, with ampler room, 
Improve his skill of hand. 


And he should look with reverent eyes, 
Sometimes, on Nature’s open page ; 
Not solely are the wondrous skies 
For school-man and for sage. 


Earth's flower-hues blush, heaven's star-lights burn, 
Not only for the happy few; 

To them the toiling man should turn 
For lofty pleasure, too. 


But if ye take his blood for bread, 
And drive him in one dreary round, 

Since he and his must needs be fed, 
Ye crush him to the ground. 


His mind can grow no soaring wing, 
His heart can feel no generous glow ; 
Ye make of him that wretched thing, 
A slave, and yet a foe. 
aniecaiiiiieateal 
SMILEs. 
Smiles melt the hate of foemen into love, 
Smiles banish anguish from the sorrow-smitten ; 
Amongst the millions of the blest above, 
Perennial smiles on every brow are written. 


In this our world, where care and grief are rife, 
How sweetly beams the smile of tender kindness! 
Without its light how darksome oft were life, 
Through which to grope our weary way in blind- 
ness ! 


Yet some there are, who seldom wear a smile, 
Whose hearts are charged with bitterness and 
malice ; 
Who, in the thirst of selfishness and guile, 
Drain the foul dregs of envy’s poisoned chalice. 


Others but smile on those they would cajole, 
To cheat the simple with a show of feeling ; 
As fishermen attract a finny shoal, 
By torchlight o'er the teeming ocean stealing. 


Brighter by far than brightest gems of earth, 
Smiles shed soft radiance on the brow of beauty; 
Decking our loved ones with a wreath of mirth, 
That cheers the heart amid the toils of duty. 
> — 
TO A DEPARTED FRIEND. 
I know that here I never more shall meet thee, 
For thou hast passed to brighter worlds above ; 
And there dost wait, an angel fair, to greet me 
In realms of Love. 
But, oh! thy token, by fond Mem'ry given, 
Of love unchanging, softens all my wo; 
And the sweet hope of joining thee in Heaven 
Is bliss below! 
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THE BIBLE QUESTION. 
(Reply to Joseph Barker— Continued.) 


We will give a small specimen of the charges Joseph 
Barker prefers against the scriptures. He says, ‘ The 
Bible abounds with errors. It contains indecent, ob- 
scene, and revolting fables. It gives false views of 
God. It gives false accounts of the origin and history 
of man. It contains an abundance of things foolish, 
and false, and injurious. It tells impossible stories ; 
it blasphemes God; it libels man. It represents God 
as doing what the worst of men would not do; andit 
represents men and nations as sinking to es state of 
unnatural filthiness, to which men and nations are not 
capable of sinking.’ In short, there is scarcely a 
crime which Mr. B. does not charge the Bible with 
sustaining. From its character, it might be suspected 
it was a production issued from Pandemonium, inter- 
spersed with some things true, good and beautiful, to 
entrap the unwary. In J. Barker's extreme rage 
against the scriptures, he has overpainted his picture. 
It takes an enormous amount of credulity to believe 
that he, by his dogmatisms, can convince any person 
of common intelligence, that the Bible js such a pro- 
duction as he has characterized. That a Bacon, a 
Boyle, a Locke, an Addison, a Pascal, a Rowland, a 
Hale, 2 Newton, and the great and good Wilberforce, 
and many others, men pre-eminent for their talents 
and erudition, (who were no ‘interested priests,’) 
could honor and revere, and acknowledge its influ- 
ence on their hearts, and frame their lives according 
to the precepts of such a book as the Bible, a ridiucu- 
lous combination of folly and wickedness! Even skep- 
tics have passed encomiums on the majesty of its 
style, and acknowledged the purity of its morals had 
an influence on their hearts. Thomas Paine, besotted 
infidel as he was, highly characterized some portions 
of scripture, and pointed to them—said that Jesus 
Christ preached most excellent morality, and the equai- 
ity of man, and that the great trait in his character 
was philanthropy.* 

B. says, ‘The Bible contains many things good and 
true and beautiful.’ Kut he has never shown us any of 
those places. They must be some beautiful speulative 
theories, which are of no practical utility. 11 is so posi- 
tively evil, that there is no room even for negative 
He says, ‘The Bible props up almost eve- 
ry evil.’ Joseph Barker employs all the ingenuity 
with which God has endowed him for better purposes, 








goodness. 


and beautiful passages, which he is forced to acknowl- 
edge to make a display of candor, to give some color 


| Science, they became a terror to themselves and all 
to conceal and mar the beauty of those good and true 


show the impurity of the precepts of the Decalogue, 
and the precepts and examples of Jesus—which we 
have always considered pure and perfect, and are the 
Bible standards of morality ; not the lives of Abraham, 
or of Isaac, or of Jacob, or of Joseph, or any other fal- 
lible men—they were not perfect. The Bible keeps 
no secrets on them, not even are the worst of their 
words and actions chronicled, but the thoughts and 
intents of their hearts are laid open, which is a proof 
of the impartiality and veracity of the Bible. Their 
misconduct is not given for our imitation, but to be- 
ware of the rocks on which they split. They are ex- 
amples for us, just so far as they came up to the di- 
vine standard, and no further. What might assist in 
giving this new book credence is, to predict some fu- 
ture event, which no human observer, unassisted by su- 
pernatural influence, could fcresee, and this event lit- 
erally transpiring in due time. For example, it has been 
thought by some, that the present state of the Jews, to- 
gether with the fulfilment of other prophecies, is a 
proof of the divinity of the Scriptures, as the predic- 
tions have been literally fulfilled. The case of the 
Jews is unprecedented—-scattered throughout all civ- 
ilized countries, through so many centuries, yet still 
remaining a distinct people. : 

We think it would be necessary for Mr. B. to give 
some arguments and examples to show why the Bi- 
ble should de demolished, and the benefits accruing; 
his opinions are gencrally all the arguments he produc- 
es. This is an age of investigation. Opinions must 
be supported by arguments or facts, before they can 
be received as governing principles, particularly on so 
momentous a subject as the one we have under con- 
sideration. He must prove, by at least one example, 
that abolishing the Bible has produced reformation in 
the morals, and improved the condition of society. He 
must prove that agriculture, mechanics, manufactures, 
commerce, all useful sciences, and all profitable arts, 
flourish most in countries where the Bible never enter- 
ed; and that the inhabitants excel in knowledge, in 
learning, and in the virtues and adornments of human- 
ity. And what is of the most momentous importance, 
he must prove that the Bible Sails to comfort and support 
men in their sorrows and afflictions, and to sustain 
them at the hour of death, (witness ‘Uncle Tom’ 
in his cabin. That many of its ardent votaries, par- 





ticularly the priests, at that trying crisis, bitterly 
curse the day, in their incoherent ravings, that they 
ever embraced the doctrines of the Bible ; that it vi- 
tiated their hearts and corrupted their lives; goaded to 
phrenzy by the upbraidings of an awakened con- 


around them. At last, as a refuge from the storm, | 
they flee to infidelity as their anchor of hope, sure | 


and steadfast. One solitary case, approximating to} 





of truth to the unfounded charges he has brought 
against the Bible. We are speaking on an important 
subject, and we speak our mind plainly. We have 
learned, since we became abolitionists, to call things 
by their proper names—‘let God be true, though 
man be made aliar.’ J. B’s testimony is that of a ma- 
lignant foe. He regards the destruction of the Bi- 
ble as the principal work to which he is called; has 


ashe lives. We read in olden times of some persons 
who bound themselves, under a curse, that they would 
neither eat nor drink till they had killed Paul. So 
Mr. B. will not die till he kills the Bible. Oh! por- 
tentous omen!!! ‘Horror of horrors! what will be- 
come of religion—what will become of the church— 


the irreclaimable heretic, on whose garments flames 
are painted together with its own picture, surrounded 


but it has survived them all. It has survived the 
machinations of the Illuminati, with other societies 
subsequently sprung up, and still continuing in ex- 


istence, which are its offspring. Kings and princes | 


have combined against the Bible and its adherents ; 
they were made to walk through the fire, yet were not 
consumed. Blood has flowed in torrents, and the 
blood of the martyrs has been the seed of the church. 
But Ichabod is now written upon it. 
departed. 
arm is raised against it! Alas, clas! the portentous 
omen ! 

We would humbly suggest the necessity of J. B's 
writing a new book better authenticated than the Bi- 


ble, before he would destroy the old, which would be | 


substituted in its placee—one that would be all ¢ good, 


true and beautiful.” A work of this kind seems in- 


dispensable, and it is the only plan, in our opinion, to 
that | 


blot the Bible out of existence. J. B. may say, 


he is opposed to having any book of the kind, but the | 


necessity of the case demands it. 
so accustomed to it, they must have it. These are im- 
portant matters, concerning which the common herd 
This 


may be thought burlesque, but we are perfectly in 


of mankind would need correct information. 
earnest, taking B on his own principles. He says,— 
‘The Scriptures are merely human compositions, 
written in the dark and savage ages, their authors err- 
ing and imperfect men.’ He is certainly qualified, in 
this enlightened age, (if not too diffident of his own 
abilities,) to excel those ‘merely human composi- 
tions, that were written in the dark and savage ages.’ 
The prevailing opinion is, that the Bible *speuks as 
never man spake,’ that it is inimitable in the majesty 
and sublimity and beautiful simplicity of its style, 
and purity of its doctrines. Congressional and other 


orators borrow psssages from it, to embellish their | 


orations; anti-slavery orators, in particular, draw 
heavily on its resources, both for principle and em- 
bellishment; they employ it as an ‘instrument for 
the destruction of s'avery,’ as in days of yore. Now, 
Mr. B's new work might prove that Bible admirers 
are a set of blind dupes, stupid dolts, to be thus de- 
ceived by a fatmlous, lying, foolish, polluting pro- 
duction, written in the benighted ages of the world’s 
history. The Bible could be used as a foil, to increase 
the attractions of his New Directory. 
Bible gives false views of God.’ 


He says, * The 


he has by searching found out God, he has found out 


the Almighty unto perfection.’ We challenge Joseph | 


Barker to give one true, or beautiful, or good charac- 
teristic of God, that is not contained in the Bible. He 
says, ‘The Bible gives false accounts of the origin and 
history of man.’ Now, here is a loud call for a new 
history, if the old is false. It is of momentous im- 
portance to have a well-authenticated history of the 
origin of man and his future destiny, before we reject 
the Bible account. It would immortalize Mr. B., to 
give a good and beautiful and true account.of the 
creation of man, and to penetrate the dark vista be- 
tween this and the other world, with his unerring op- 
tics, his skeptical telescope, and give us a correct ac- 
count of that undiscovered country, from ‘ whose 
bourne no traveller returns.’ We want to know if 
man will be permitted to hold communion and inter- 
course with his Moker, and if so, ‘ wherewith will he 
come before the Lord, and bow himself before the 
most high God.’ We want a pure moral standard, a 
transcript of God's moral character, to direct our steps 
as the common herd of mankind. 

These are all reasonable requisitions, which we 
would expect God, our Creator, would have revealed 
to his moral, intellectual, accountable creatures, 
which he has omitted to do, if the Bible is not true. 
Joseph Barker's new book will remedy this omission. 
It will contain a perfect system of morality—it will 





*It is a matter of notoriety, that Mr. Paine was a 
drunkard. The principal meaning of * infidel,’ in our 
language, is, one who rejects Christianity. Words 
4re but signs of our ideas. Mr. Paine being an avow- 
ed enemy to Christianity, his candor in speaking so 


truthfully of its great Author is an honor to him, 


| bar. 


;men and nations are not capable of sinking.’ The Bi- 


| they worshipped. 
what will become of ourselves’! The inquisitorial de- | ing, filthy emblems of debauchery and cruelty, repre- 
cree has gone forth, the auto da fe is at hand, the cul- | sented as possessed of every evil propensity. People 
prit (the Bible) is attired, robed in the habilaments of | aro generally no better than the gods they worship.— 


The glory is 
The book of God is to be blotted out of | 
existence, the flame is now to kindle upon it, a potent } 


People are become 


the above desvription, will answer the purpose. We} 


| ean give a goodly number of cases, of the above de- 
| scription, on the opposite side of this question, if it) 
| will be any accommodation. We will give one,—| 
| Monsieur Voltaire. 


Stang with remorse, at a dying | 


| . . : . . 

| hour, for his ribaldry against the Bible, he fled to the | 
| Chureh of Rome for the forgiveness of his sins, and | 
| a8 a passport to heaven. 


pledged himself to make this his chief work as long} 


Another charge of lying against the culprit at the | 


B. says, ‘ The Bible represents men and nations, | 
as sinking to a state of unnatural filthiness, to which 


ble does not represent men and nations as sinking to 
a greater state of unnatural filthinesss than the gods 
Many of their deities were disgust- 


If B's lot had fallen in one of the dark corners of nd 


| earth, in the present day, where the light of the Bi- 


of veneration is well developed. 
ELIZABETH WILSON. 
(To be concluded.) 
pee ees Se eT 
,REPLY TO H. C. WRIGHT, ON ‘UNCLE 
TOM’S CABIN,’ 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Aug. 20, 1852. 
Frrexp Garrison—I am aware that you are over- 
burthened at this time with communications for the 
Liberator, particularly those of a theological charac- 
| ter; but having seen no reply in your columns to 
| what I de2m a very unfair attack on one of the very 
| best anti slavery instrumentalities of the age, I trust 
you will allow me an opportunity to attempt to reply 
to it. While perusing H. C. W’s article on ‘Uncle 
| Tom’s Cabin,’ I was filled with astonishment that 
| such a sterling friend of the poor slave as he, could 
| find it in his heart thus to deride and oppose a book 
| that has done more for the anti-slavery cause, proba- 





| bly, than any half-dozen others that have been pub- 
| lished since the commencement of this enterprise. 
| To be sure, 


it docs not pretend to be an ultra produc- 

tion, nor do its friends claim for it such merit as they 
| attribute to severer rebukes of slavery as a sinful in- 
| stitution; but asa picture of the terrible institution, 
| drawn with the skill of a perfect artist, and painted 
with a faithfulness that defies the criticism of one who 
ee gazed on its counterpart all his life-time, they 


| do regard it as pre-eminently the work of the anti- 
It seems almost like justifying be- 





| slavery enterprise. 
| nevolenee, or defending virtue, to attempt to plead in 
| favor of such a work; and I should not undertake to 
do so, did I not know that some minds who have not 
read the book have been prejudiced against it by H. 
C. W's article. Iam sure that H. C. W. would be 
the last man, knowingly, to oppose any anti-slavery 


instrumentality—much less, so powerful an one as 
this; and therefore I am forced to conclude, that heis 
honest in his opposition to the book, although it is 
difficult for me to conéeive how one, usuaily as clear- 
sighted as he, can be so blinded in this instance. Hav- 
ing perused the book in course three times, and once 
since the appearance of H. C. W’s article, that I might 
be able to detect the faults of which he speaks, be- 
sides having read large portions of it twenty times to 
friends and others, I think I am sufficiently able to 
speak correctly concerning its contents. . 
In the first place, what does the book pretend? 





; This new treatise | 
will remedy that. Joseph Barker has ‘spoken to the | 
Almighty face to face, as a man speaketh to his friend ; 





Does it claim to be a radical, ‘no union with 
slaveholders,” ‘no church, no ministry, no Bible, 
no Sabbath’ production? By no means. It comes 
before the public not as a thoroughgoing abolition pro- 
duction, the object of which is to preach the gospel of 
repentance to the pro-slavery sinners of our land; but 
simply as a fale, a story, the scenes of which lie, as 
the author says, ‘among a race hitherto ignored by 
the associations of polite and refined society,’ and as 
such is it to be tried. It would be exceedingly unfair 
to subject all of H. C. W's writings to one unvarying 
standard of criticism. For instanee, in relating the 
admirable story of the Quaker and the man who stole 
his wheat, how unjust it would be to condemn H. C, 
W. because the Quaker believed in punishment here- 
after, when he feared to pray, ‘forgive us our tres- 
passes, even as we Jorgive those who trespass against 
us.’ H. C. W. does not believe that the doctrine of 
punishment by the Almighty is true, and yet he does 
not hesitate to use this incident as an illustration of 
true Christian practice. In a novel, we surely do not 
look for correct action, on the part of all the charac- 
ters, for that is to portray men and women as they are, 
and not as they should be. If ‘Uncle Tom’ had been 
represented as one possessing perfectly true ideas of 
morals, then what would have become of the oft- 
repeated assertion of abolitionists, that slavery pre- 
vents a slave from being a Christian? ‘Uncle Tom’ 
is not the highest type of Christian perfection, by any 
means, but only the best character that slavery could 
produce. I believe with H. C. W., that no person 
can be a Christian and consent to remain a slave, 
but as soon as God’s Spirit takes up his abode in the 
slave’s heart, he will be induced to seek to obtain his 
freedom ; but, nevertheless, I do not object at all to 
the glorious, though somewhat mistaken character of 
‘Uncle Tom’ He is certainly the best representa- 





with devils. J. B. has painted the Bible in inquisito- | le has never shown, he might have been prostrating | 
rial style. Many have combined against the Bible, | himself before some obscene, filthy idol, if his organ} 





tion of our friend’a own doctrine of non-resistance 
that any book has furnished us with, and as a non- 
resistan’, is worthy of all praise; although more en- 
lightened views of religion would have made him a 
less submissive one. Can we not admire sincerity,faith 
and love, even when error accompanies their manifes- 
tation? A bright landscape may be sullied by several 
obnoxious objects, and yet, do we gaze at it any the 
less rapturously ? No! forgetting the specks tpon its 
otherwise fair surface, we drink in, with all our soul, 
the beautiful prospect before us. Suppose we should 
cast away all our friends who had one fault, however 
perfect they might be in other respects, where would 
be the remainder of them? If perfection is so rare in 
actual life, why should we look for its delineation on 
the pages of a novel, when the design of a novel 
is not to create imaginary human beings, but to paint 
them as they really exist? What would be thought 
of a novel, whose characters were merely the author's 
ideal either of virtue or vice? Such a story would 
lose all its force, as being unheard of and incredible. 
The only question in regard to ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ 
is, is ita true representation of slavery? This is all 
the authoress claims for it, and this is the only rule of 
criticism by which we have a right to try it. It is not 
for us to complain because our theological or moral 
ideas are not all taught in its pages. If we can ap- 
preciate nothing but what squares with our Aigher 
conceptions, we shall lose a vast deal of truth and 
beauty that flash abroad in the world—sometimes in 
places where we would hardly look for them. I think 
reformers sometimes err in this respect. We are too 
apt to reject truth because it is connected with error, 
whereas we should be eclectics, always choosing the 
good, no matter in what company it may be found. 
The Apostle John, in his most sublime delineations 
of Christian brotherhood, recognizes as Christians a 
great multitude of persons that we with our light 
would all reject, as not entitled to the Christian name. 
For instance, he declares that * Every spirit that con- 
fesseth that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, is of 
God’; and * Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the 
Christ és born of God’ ; both of which allegations we 
should pronounce untrue; but would any of us there- 
fore cast away his beautiful doctrines of the brother- 


hood of the race? Christ himself calls his disciples | 


‘clean,’ or pure, and yet ‘they all forsook him and 
fled,’ which we should regard as pretty good evidence 
that they were not ‘clean,’ but on this account we 
none of us reject Christ’s teachings. 

H. C. W. seems to suppose that Mrs. Stowe, so to 
speak, fathers all the characters of her work. A novel 
writer necessarily introduces many characters of whom 
he disapproves ; and who can determine his sentiments 
from perusing the incidents daguerreotyped by him? 
As well might a painter or sculptor, or still more, a 
poet, be accused of teaching a wrong morality, because, 
forsooth, his pencil, chisel or pen has invested with 


In regard to its being wrong for Cassy to take Le- 
gree's money, I get a different,impression from H. C. 
W. It seems to me to be taught there that Cassy did 
not do wrong, as far as any thing is taught. 

As it respects Colonization, I am aware that an er- 
ror has been committed here, but I do not believe that 


Nis a damning one. If this book teaches Coloniza- 


tion, I would ask, why is it that the colored people, 
almost to a man, as far as my observation has extend- 
ed, are enthusiastically in favor of it? I have heard 
great numbers of them speak of it in the warmest 
terms, which they would not do, if they supposed it 
much in favor of Colonization. I have never read, 
any where, more touching tiibutes to the capacities 
and tastes of the colored race, than this book contains, 
Take, for instance, the remarks on the 236th and 239th 
pages of the first volume, and the 115th of the second. 
St. Clare on the 257th page, volume 1, certainly 
condemns that principle which lies at the foundation 
of the Colonization scheme. What is Colonization? 
If I understand it, it teaches the impossibility of the 
co-existence of the two races here in a state of free- 
dom. Does Mrs. Stowe teach any such idea? By no 
means. On the contrary, she advocates such exist- 
ence in full, for a season, at least, and condemns the 
Colonization doctrine of sending the slaves to Africa 
as soon as emancipated. George grants that this Li- 
beria may have subserved all sorts of purposes, by 
being ‘played off in the hands of our oppressors 
against us.’ I think Colonisation derives but little, 
if any support from this book. If my article were not 
too long already, I would like to allude to the good 
even now effected by the book ; but I desist, at pres- 
ent. 


Yours, for ‘FAIR PLAY’ 


PAINE’S AGE OF REASON, AND NIHIL 
NOVUM. 
Appian, (Michigan,) Aug. 10, 1852. 
Dear Garnrison—I have just seen a note in the 
Liberator, signed ‘Niu Novem,’ touching my re- 


induced to read it by what I said about it. I wish 
every man and woman in the Church would read it. 
Every one who wishes rightly to estimate the Bible 
in its influence on the character and destiny of the 
race, should read that book. It contains one side of 
the question; the Church presents the other. ‘ Prove 
all things, and hold fast that which is good,’ is a safe 
and just motto. Noman should contribute to send 
the Bible to heathens as the word of God, till he has 
read the ‘ Age of Keason.’ 

‘ Nihil Novum’ thinks my ‘commendation too inclu- 
sive,’ and states what he thinks ‘objectionable fea- 
tures ;’ and says his ‘objections are often course, and 
even indelicate.” I would ask your correspondent— 
Has Paine one allusion that can begin to compare in 





new charms the actions of some dead hero, whose mo- 


rality was in some respects questionable. Would H. 


C. W. object to the whole of Milton’s Paradise Lost, | |i. + 


because of the gross caricatur es of God and Christ 


contained therein? or to Walter Scott’s charming | 


ereation of the ‘Lady of the Luke,’ because King 


James is represented as a worthy character, and roy- | 
alty and war are upheld? Or, to come nearer home, | 
does he reject J. R. Giddings’s last speech in Congress, ; marvellous conception, word for word, found in any 


; | other book, what would the Church and clergy say 


because of his remarks respecting holding up slavery, 
so that he and his fiiends can sit in Congress inpeace ? 

But, in these remarks I have admitted, for argu- 
ment’s sake, what I by no means believe, with one ex- 
ception, that the book is not a thorough-going anti- 
slavery production. On the contrary, show me a 
more clear, convincing and decided condemnation, not 
of the abuses of slavery, but of the institution itself, 
than this book contains. Take the case of St. Clare, a 
slaveholder, and did ever more burning, or even rad- 
ical rebuke of slavery proceed from H. C. W’s lips? 
Read, for instance, the whole of his remarks to Miss 
Ophelia, on the death of old Prue. And then what ab- 
olitionist, even that prince of logicians, C. C. Bur- 
leigh, ever used better logic than St. Clair uses in his 
argument with his brother, on the occasion of Hen- 
rique’s ride with little Eva? Where will you find 
more hearty denunciation of slavery, in its mildest 
form, than that administered by Mrs, Shelby, who be- 
lieved it a sin in itself, and if she could have had her 
way, would have emancipated her slaves? Who ever 
drew a more terrible picture of the realities of the 
slave system, than George did in his memorable inter- 
view at the tavern with Mr. Wilson? or than Cassy 
does, in her never-to-be-forgotten conversation with 
Unele Tom, on that dreadful night when he lay bleed- 
ing in the old gin-house, after his godlike refusal to 
beat the old woman at the command of his master? 
Can H. C. W. offer a more convincing. proof of the 
criminality of the whole system, than the whole story 
from beginning to end offers? Take the cases of those 
horrid creatures, Haley, Marks, and Tom Loker, into 
whose hands the ‘well-bred’ and ‘ well-treated’ 
slaves of Mr. Shelby were about to fall. Is it not 
most clearly shown here, as also in the cases of Uncle 
Tom after St. Clare’s death, and of Cassy at her father’s 
decease, that slavery, in its best estate, results, upon 
a change of masters, in horrid and dreadful abuses > 
In short, what portion of slavery is defended in the 
book? H.C. W. says that slaveholders are repre- 
sented as Christians? Pray tell us in what instance. 
Mrs. Shelby, I believe, is the only Christian spoken 
of as connected with slavery, and she had no power to 
emancipaie her husband's slaves, or she would quickly 
have done the deed. 

So far from slaveholders being represented as Chris- 
tians, St. Clair expressly denounces the whole system 
as of the devi/,and says ‘it is a pretty respectable spec- 
imen of what he can do in his own line’; and in his 
admirable religious discussion with his church-going 
wife, he talks in a way that even Par! or Pillsbury 
would not despise. Hear him: ‘If I was to say any 
thing on this slavery matter, I would say out fair and 
square, ** We're in for it, we've got ’em, and mean to 
keep ‘em, its for our convenience and our interest’’— 
that’s just the whole of what all this sanctitied stuff 
amounts to, ‘This religious talk on such matters, why 
don’t they carry it a little further, and show the beau- 
ty in its season of a fe!low's taking a glass too much, 
and sitting a little too late over his cards? We'd like 
to hear that those are right and godly too.’ * When 
any one speaks up like a man and says, “ Slavery is 
necessary to us, we can’t get along without it, and 
we mean to hold on to it,” this is strong, clear, well- 
defined language ; but when he begins to snuffle and 
quote scripture, I incline to think he isn’t much bet- 
ter than he should be.’ ‘Suppose that something 
should bring down the price of cotton once and for- 
ever, and make the whole slave property a drug in the 
market, don’t you think we should soon have another 
version of the scripture doctrine? What a flood of 
light would pour into the church, all at once, and 
how immediately it would be discovered that every 
thing in the Bible went the other way!’ It appears 
to me that it is clearly shown in the book, that slavery 
itself is utterly inconsistent with Chriscianity; but 
even if it admitted that the effect of Christianity was 
to make the master kinder, would that condemn the 
book? Does not H. ©. W, believe Christianity to be 
only another name for doing right? and if so, cannot a 
person change gradually, trom gross sin to perfect ho- 
liness? Is not a rumseller who refuses to sell to 
Grunkards more under the influence of Christianity, 
or of doing right, than one who sells to all? Is not a 
moral voter more of a Christian than a pro-slavery 
drunken one? It appears to me that there are degrees 
in religion; and although a true. Christian would 
emancipate his slaves, yet a man who, like St. Clare, 
never beats his slaves, and hates the system, is nearer 
Christianity than Tom Loker and Simon Legree are. 

Uncle Tom never ‘ refused to run away because he 
was a Christian,’ as H. C. W. will perceive on a re- 
perusal of the book. On the contrary, he advised 
both Eliza and Cassy to go; and Eliza told her hus- 
band to pray to God to help him escape. 


iin the Bible? 


coarseness and indelicacy with some stories and scenes 
Paine believed that book to contain 
many ‘ grovelling tales and doctrines, and ‘ wild con- 
* What (he asks) is it the Bible teaches? Ra- 
pine, crue!ty and murder.’ He believed the book to 
contain matters shocking to humanity, to decency, to 
justice, and ruinous to morality. 


Were a woman in 
the situation of Mary now, to report the same things 
of herself that she did; or were the same story of 


of it? There is not a priest in Christendom who would 
not cry out against it in terms of severer condemna- 
tion than Paine speaks of it, as it now stands in 
Matthew and Luke. Paine speaks of a story in the 
Bible exactly as he would if it were in any other 
book. So he should. Were aman to select certain 
portions of the Bible, and publish them now by them- 
selves, in a tract, he would be excluded from every 
church in Christendom; but the same things are re- 
spected as pure, as the word of God, when found 
in the Bible. Does the story of the miraculous con- 
ception, or any other story, change its character and 
tendency according to the book in which it is found? 

Paine spoke, and justly, of every thing recorded in 
the Bible, es he would if he found it in any other 
book. Were not Abraham, Jacob, Gideon, David 
and Solomon adulterers, before the God of nature, as 
really as those who keep their mistresses, besides 
their legal wives, in New York or Boston ? If so, it is 
right to speak of them as you would of these. Paine, 
justly, so regarded them, as violators of the law of 
marriage, and he so treated them. Paine did indeed 
speak strongly, and even coarsely, of those terrible 
Bible stories ; but nothing which he ever wrote could 
compare in coarseness and obscenity with the Bible 
stories which he condemns. 

But the question between Paine and the priests 
was not one of spirit, or style, but of ract. Did God 
sanction all the Bible says he did? It is disgusting to 
hear the priests and Christians cry out against Paine’s 
obscenity and vulgarity, who believe all the stories of 
polygamy, concubinage and incest, related of Abra- 
ham, Jacob and David, to have been approved of 
God. 

But I must stop, and go on my way to Toledo. I 
understand ‘ Nihil Novum’ to think of the Bible es- 
sentially as 1 do—as a book, like other books, contain- 
ing truth and falsehood, good and evil; and he re- 
ceives the good, and rejects the evil. I passed no 
commendation on the Age of Reason, but for one 
thing : its effort to vindicate God from whatits author 
believed to be blasphemous libels on his character. Is 
my commendation of this effort too inclusive? I think 
not. HENRY C, WRIGHT. 

P.S. ‘Nihil Novum’ asks, ‘Do you still adhere 
to your rigid non-resistance ideas?’ I will answer 
him in due time. I wish he would give his true 
name : it is never pleasant to write to a nameless cor- 
respondent. I can write more freely to a living, known 
person. 

During my stay at the Water Cure, I have written 
several things to you, touching the relations of the 
Bible to Human Progress. I have sent some of them, 
and will in due time the rest. Do with them as 
seemeth good to thee. It is horrible that a book, 
which the priesthood say is the word of God, should 
be, by them, made to sanction every outrage that man 
can perpetrate on man; for of all obstacles to teeto- 
talism, anti-slavery, anti-war, anti-death-penalty, to 
universal love and brotherhood, none have been so 
formidable as the Bible. Not a step can be taken to- 
wards human redemption from oppression and blood, 
but we must encounter the Bible. It is time this ob- 
stacle were removed. IT sHaLL BE REMOVED. 

H. C. W. 








MISS HOLLEY. 

Dear Mr. Garrison: 

Ican hardly refrain from sending you a few lines, 
expressive of my admiration of Miss Howrey's 
lectures in this vicinity ; and yet I can say nothing 
that will convey any adequate idea of her rare quali- 
ties as a public speaker. I have heard her on several 
occasions, and I have no hesitancy in saying that she 
is not surpassed, if equalled, in my cstimation, by 
any speaker that I have ever listened to. Her per- 
sonal appearance commands at once admiration and 
respect, and before she has entered upon her subject, 
every listener is impressed in her favor. Her voice 
is, what is unusual for a female voice, capable of fill- 
ing the largest hall, without any particular effort of 
the speaker; while it is always full and smooth, and 
varied in its tone according to the sentiment to be im- 
pressed, and never loses those peculiar feminine 
intonations, which distinguish the truly feminine 
from the masculine voice. Her language is eminently 
above criticism ; it is always well chosen and appro- 
priate, or rather it does not seem to be chosen at all, 
but flows spontaneous und profuse from her lips, in 
periods of the most exquisite beauty and the most 


touching pathos. Her appeals in behalf of her suffer- 
ing sisters in bonds at the South are absolutely irresis- 
tible, and frequently dissolve her audience in tears. 





marks on Paine’s ‘ Age of Reason.’ He says he was | 
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BURNS. eau; 
, BRUISES, 
FLESH WOUNDS, CHAPPED Hanns 
BILES, FELONS, songs 
SORE EYES, 
CHILBLAINS, 
INJURY ovat 
SPLINT 
RING WORM, SacT RHEUM 
ERYSIPELAS, F 
SwINGLES. 


TRY IT ONCE, 


YOU NEVER WILL Be wrrnovt 7 
RECATSE 
The Good it Does is Felt at Ones, 
AND THE 
CURE IS SURE AND PERMANENT, 


RUSSIA SALVE 
VEGETABLE OINTMENT 


Has cured thousands of the above trou) 
It has been used and sold 
the last Thirty Years, and its virtues 
have stood the test of time 


EVERY MOTHER WITH CHILDREN 
AND 





ALL HEADS OF FAMILIES, 


Should keep a Box tn the Cupboard, or on the Shelf, 
andy to ase, in 


CASE OF ACCIDENT, 
Price, 25 Cents per Box. 
Put up in large size metal boxes, with an engraved 


Wrapper, similar to the above engraving, 
without which none are genuine, 


E7"Sold by all Postmasters, Apothecaries, and 
G , and wholesale and retail by 
REDDING & (0, 

8 State Street, Boston, 


PATENT ZOLIAN PIANO FORTIES 


'P. UESE Instruments, with the improvements mak 

by the subscribers, especially in their constrectiot 
and voicing of the Aolian, renders them capable of the 
softest tones of an olian Harp, and of being incre 
ed in power, sufficient for any parlor use, and vbe 
combined with the Piano Forte, as the performer cards 
at pleasure, can be made to imitate the sweet tones ¢ 
the Flate or Clarionete, Harn or Basoon, with one hand 
and with the other the Piano Forte accompavimen 
thus combining orchestral effects, by the same perfome 
at the same time. 

Piano Fortes with, or without the attachment, wily 
selected by ourselves when desired, and sent tay 
part of the country, and warranted to give satisictia 
or the money refunded. 

The patent is owned by ourselves exclusively, forthe 
State of Massachnsetts, and no other person or pers 
in Massachusetts have the right to manufacture these Ip 
struments. And, as many of the Piano Forte makers 
and others in their interest have said the Molian atc: 
ment injured the Piano Forte, and will not keepinwit 
with it, we hereby notify all persons, that in fue ® 
shall apply the attachment to our own instruments mae 
expressly for the attachment, and no others These vt 
can with confidence warrant to stand ; several of whir 








ing 
and 8 














we have known to remain in tune one year and of Syste 
without tuning ; and but very few of the attaclmets the Si 
even those applied over five years since, have been be 
ed at all. We have applied upwards of 1100 of thet m, 
attachments, and will give the names of the purchasn articl 
to those who desire information, in almost every sect Conti 
of the country. T. GILBERT & Cv. tainin 
No. 400 Washingto St., Bose visior 
pve ape 
aa stitut 
BOOKS, Be cever 
NCLE TOM’S CABIN, or Life among the lows tice, 
Us, Mrs. Harriet B. Stowe. Price in paper Fir State 
in cloth $1,50. A Defe nee for Fugitive Slaves ageltt not * 
the Acts of Congress of February 12, 1793, ar m4 deleg 
tember 18, 1850. By Lysander Spooner. nothi 
The Unconstitutionality of Slavery, by thes After 
50 cents. Narrative of the Life of Frederick I ' provi 
25 cents. The Branded Hand: or Tria! and In = a Cor 
ment of Jonathan Walker, at Pensaco.a, Pirie” aides 
aiding Slaves to escape from Bor dage,' 25 et h iaden 
Anti-Slavery Harp, 12 ets. Narrative of Hey . stood 
son, a,Fugitive Slave, 12 1-2 Cts. I ee y W 
Slavery, for Youth, 6 cts. " — r : od sail — 
American Chattelized Humanity, cts, AN ey offen 
of Henry C. Wright, $1- The Proceeding is re 
Woman's Rights Convention, held at W aad veret 
Oct. 15th and 16th, 1851, 25 cts. Slavery “a j 
and Speeches, by Horace Mann, 74 cts. ( en ng move 
Hydropathic Management, n Health and Diseat. : to e: 
Jocl ~ wena M. D., $i. The Hydropathie reg rupte 
by Dr. Trall, in two volumes, $2,00. re ‘ was 
dresses, and Occasional Sermons, be - Beds Ys, ment 
Theodore Parker, $2,50. For Sate 9 the a 
25, Cornhill. enn for | 
may 7 Pas —_ a 
Se nT ‘J ’ 
HIGHLY IMPORTANT TO PEMAL ite 
MAD. BOIVIN'S read 
the ( 


PREPARATORY PARTURIEN, 


’ ATION 
OR FEMALE RELAXING EMBROCATIE 


. , so 
For MiriGgatixG THE Pans 


) 

MIYHIS wonderful agent, for an - ‘we wr 
‘I is the discovery of Madame er and ist 
most celebrated Female Physicians ¢ Pari “he wo 
greatest blessing of the age for mit ean is 
of child-birth. It is perfectly — isi Aer 
Hundreds of females have already 0° 
with the most gratifying results 

For sale by the Proprieto “rr 
ehpte Boston, by Mrs. E. Kidder, Be cl 
in East Boston, by Robert Ron csutk, Apothe 
rick Square ; in Worcester, by A cian, #4 b 
Mrs. M. S. Thompson, Feat are ’ si 
Stone, No. 2 Maple street; in : a. y Lovell 
Jr.. in Barre, by W adsworth &? 5 Fite 
C'S. Eastman & Co. ; 10 Ambers 
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SA SMITH has leased of a . 
beautiful Rock Cottage "©?" 


», nit}. almost 
romantic hil}, alm 








centre of Lynn, some 
overlooking the finest see 
ter is most excellent, and the 9s to 
and pleasant one. Terms from 
ayuble weekly. HL, Proprietor 
fae TeMITEL Physic 
C0» 


ASA SMI 
Miss L. A. * 
OHN cuRTIS & 
TAlLoR vl “ & 

So. 6 ANN SrReet, (THREE POO” Accs, JM 
LOTHA, CASSIMERES #7¢, sr we i 
a general supply © : 
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new feature presented in 
an additional interest. 
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She addresses herself to the feelings with wonderfu 


